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BLACK POPPIES! 
By Jan ISBELLE ForTUNE 


Dusk 


Ages ago we had one dusk together— 

One dusk our own! The ancient water clock 
Dripped off the hours swiftly one by one, 

And marked our moments on the lichened rock. 


Hibiscus flamed along the path we stood, 
And languorous lilies, chalice-cupped and cool, 
Were white and silent, while the lotus buds 
Lay silver-leafed upon the shadowed pool, 


It was our dusk; I closed the garden doors 
On dreaming lilies still with memory, 

For other lovers came with strumming lyre 
To woo my youth and sing of love to me. 


But this white scented night has stirred old pain; 

(O, love, the dusk was sweet . . . the flowers fair... 
I fling apart the long-closed garden doors 

And find black poppies, crimson hearted, there. 


At the Gate of Dawn 


Gate of the dawn and the sun’s red running— 
Searlet of flame on the silvering beach; 

Dipping of gulls and eall of the marsh bird 

Racing the sands from the rushing tide’s reach; 
Warm winds that lash with the foam of the sea-spun; 
Pulse of the dawn like the throb of black blood; 
Dawning is dawning—the lure and the spell of it! 
The wild winds are calling—the whole world is good. 


1This series of poems was awarded the Florence Sterling Prize for 
lyrical poetry by the Poetry Society of Texas in 1922, and is pub- 
lished by permission of the society. 
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Can I buy of the day what the old days have bartered? 
Love at the dawning, joy with the sun; 

Singing of winds through the salt-scented grasses; 
Sea-gulls like dream ships in port one by one; 

Free open trail for the tread of the Romany— 

What need of a sandal for swift Gypsy feet? 

Follow the road through the reed-rustled marshes; 
Tatcho, I buy! The old path is sweet. 


Weila, ’tis lost, the coin of the purchase! 

Empty my purse of the Gypsy-heart gold; 

Dawning is dawning—my soul knows the spell of it; 
But to wild youth it’s calling—and my heart is old. 


Daughter of Ptolemy. 


Pearls have they brought me, and precious stones 
That glow with the dawns of a thousand days; 
And ebony slaves with stately grace 

Move at my word that stays or slays; 

The perfumes drift from my scented baths 
While the nude slave girls array my hair; 

The pool gives back my face—my grace— 

It is true as they say—I am fair—I am fair— 
Sahara mine own, vast, mystery-filled, 

Is silvered and cold in the new moon’s light; 
The soft breeze slips past my finger-tips— 

God of my gods, ’tis a lovers’ night! 

O, how I hate it. Hell in my heart, 

Hell in my soul and death in my eyes; 

What of a body fair and sweet? 

What of a love when the loved one dies? 
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I knew a night when the great moon rose 
Amber and gold-dipped, stately and slow, 

And the Nile slipped past my battlements, 

And the chant of the slaves swung low—sung low— 
The palm trees murmured a song of love, 

And the bow] of the sky was starred with dew; 
Came the ery of the peacock, clear and high, 
The call of the night—and you! 

Death have I given to others to die; 

Death to myself I cannot give; 

Moons of amber and skies of jade— 

Death in the living and I—afraid! 

God of my Gods, I live! 

O, how I hate it! Hell in my heart, 

Hell in my soul and death in my eyes! 

What of a body fair and sweet? 

What of a love when the loved one dies? 
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THE POET’S INK POT? 
By GrAcE NoLL CROWELL 


Out of its Stygian depths you draw to light 

A miracle of color. Strange! I peer 

Within to mark what wizardry is here, 

And lo, but a knobbed bottle, black as night. 

Your dipped pen drips slow words as lustrous, bright, 
As lacquered gold upon high moon-lit spires, 

And burning words that glow like living fires, 

And words as cold as stars, aloof and white. 


Poet, your ink pot yields such shining things, 

And I love beauty so, and am so blind. 

What fountain lies beyond this midnight brink 
That mere words flash and gleam like lifted wings? 
School me, O Poet, that I too may find, 

The source of beauty in my pot of ink. 


This sonnet was awarded the Alamo Prize by the Poetry Society 
of Texas in 1922, and is published by permission of the society. 














SONGS OF A LITTLE STREET 


By Grace Nott CROWELL 
A Song 


Your street and my street, 

And all the streets in town, 

Are filled with shining, unsung things 
As we go up and down; 

And some day I shall write a song, 
The musie and the words, 

And I shall tell it out to all 

The silver-throated birds 

That over every roof of every 
House in every town, 

High rockets of bright liquid notes 
Will burst and shower down: 

A silver rain of love upon 

The homes of every street, 

Where women stay, and men return 
On quick, glad homing feet. 


(Because I love them, love them so, 
The near streets and the far, 

God help me make a song as sweet 
As little houses are.) 


Sunday Afternoon 


Our street wakes up at five o’clock 
On summer Sunday afternoons, 
The little houses stir to life, 

A sereen door slams, a dog runs out, 
A piano voices suddenly 

A tinkling, sweet tune. 

A soft shod neighbor moves about 
On her back porch, 

Her ice box opens, and I hear 

The crisp chip, chip of ice, 

And the cool clink of it 

Dropping into a silver pitcher. 
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Little light-foot shadows run across the lawns, 
The periwinkles lift their bright heads up, 
The wind begins to stir drowsily 

In the privet hedges; 

I wonder if it, too, 

Is waking from its Sunday nap. 


A sudden crack of a chair 

On a vine-covered veranda, 

And the yawning voice of a man, speaking, 
Then— ’ 

Parting the silence like the crack of a whip— 
A boy’s shrill whistle, 

And down the block 

A high answering ecall; 


And in our house— 

Father rising vaguely from his nap, 
And fumblingly putting his collar on, 
And in the kitchen, 

The sound of running water, 

And mother moving softly about 
Lighting the kitchen fire, 

And the quick, delicious scent 

Of warming things filling the room. 


The wind is wide awake now in the privet hedges. 

It turns the misty-grey leaves upward. 

It laughs,— 

And blows the curtains teasingly in at the windows. 
The room where our table is spread for tea 

Is shady and cool, 

And brimful of pleasant noises; 

The clink of silver, and the tinkle of water glasses, 
And the dear animation of voices, 

At an evening meal. 
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A September Afternoon. 


I have gathered bright words together. 
I have strung them on a silver cord, 
And I unstring them now to use, 
That I may tell myself with them 

How lovely is the old, old loveliness 

Of near, dear things. 


And yet— 
When I come to look— 
Not one of them tells me what I want to know. 


There are no words for the heart-break 

In this September day; 

For pale gold sunlight, heavy with sorrow 
That is not sorrow; 

All the little late flower faces 

Wear an inarticulate grief, 

And it is not grief; 

The falling leaves are tears 

The trees shed, 

And they are not tears. 


I think I shall search again 

Within great books for words— 

Perhaps they will tell me 

What is the look that little houses wear 

At four o’clock September afternoons. 

It is something— 

Something of the ancient tenderness 

That I have seen on old mothers’ faces. 

What is there in the clear, echoing sound 

Of children’s voices as they return from school 
To stir one to sudden remembrance—? 

The sight of ivy on a red brick wall 

Haunts me vaguely with its clinging green sweetness. 
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I wonder— 

Why a dry leaf swirled down a pavement 
Need hurt one so— 

Recalling what the heart has never known? 
O—I could ery— 


Here in all this exquisite, gold-bronze mystery 
I am dumb, 

There are a thousand things 

I have no words for. 














MOLIERE. 
(1622-1673. ) 


By Barry CeErr. 


J’étais seul, l’autre soir, au Théatre-Francais, 

Ou presque seul; l’auteur n’avait pas grand succés, 
Ce n’ était que Moliére, et nous savons du reste 

Que ce grand maladroit, qui fit un jour Alceste, 
Ignora le bel art de chatouiller l’esprit 

Et de servir 4 point un dénofiment bien cuit. 

Grace 4 Dieu, nos auteurs ont changé de méthode. . 


J’ écoutais cependant cette simple harmonie, 

Et comme le bon sens fait parler le génie. 

J’ admirais quel amour pour l’apre verité 

Eut cet homme si fier en sa naiveté, 

Quel grand et vrai savoir des choses de ce monde, 

Quelle male gaité, si triste et si profonde 

Que lorsqu’on vient d’en rire, on devrait en pleurer! 
Musset, Une Soirée Perdue. 


I 


The old attitude toward the French seems to be emerging 
again. The old suspicion that they are essentially gay, 
frivolous, and salacious seems to have survived the war. Ac- 
quaintanee with the accredited representatives of France, 
the masters of French literature, would do much to dispel an 
impression which does not accord with the truth. 

Moliére is the Shakespeare of France. In his native coun- 
try and abroad he is recognized as the greatest French man 
of letters and the one who most completely typifies the 
French spirit. He is certainly not frivolous, nor can he be 
said to be salacious, though he lived in an age of notoriously 
free speech. Obscenity disfigures many masterpieces of 
Elizabethan England; there is surprisingly little of it in 
Moliére. He is gay, one of the gayest of Frenchmen; but 
his gaiety, unlike the frank, open Anglo-Saxon gaiety 
(‘‘langhter holding both his sides’’), is tinged by the dejec- 
tion of the man of mirth upon whom some vision of the real- 
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ity of things suddenly presses itself. There is a strain of 
melancholy in his mirth: 


“TIT am not merry; but I do beguile 
The thing I am by seeming otherwise.” 


Unmixed gaiety is not the central characteristic of the 
French. It may be that they are, at least superficially, the 
gayest people on the face of the earth; it is certain that they 
are fundamentally a very serious people. They face the 
facts of existence squarely. They aim to see things as in 
themselves they really are. They are a practical people seek- 
ing the solution of individual and national problems through 
logical analysis and a positive method, with little confidence 
in imaginative divination and only slight emotional stress. 
Impatient of all sham and also of all illusion, they have a 
hereditary tendency to satire and mockery, allied with a 
gaiety which, however genuine, does not exclude a thoroughly 
philosophic sense of reality, even in its tragic aspects, and 
is not uncommonly fraught with bitterness and regret. Their 
cult of good sense, of moderation, of normality, and even 
of mediocrity, has worked the exclusion of idealism and of 
spirituality. Their literature is realistic—in the best sense 
of the word—and is pervaded by a pessimistic strain. 

It is significant of the difference in national temper that 
the English should be superior in tragedy and the French 
in comedy, for tragedy is the dramatization of emotion, of 
passion, of illusion,—and its language is poetry; while 
comedy, except romantic comedy, is the dramatization of life 
as it appears, unshrouded by mysteries—and its language 
avoids the lyrie note. It is quite natural that French tragedy 
should not strongly appeal to us, whereas we have since the 
time of Dryden freely and constantly recognized the su- 
premacy of French comedy. We are superior in tragedy be- 
eause we have Shakespeare. It is true that we have but one 
Shakespeare, and without him our tragic stage would hardly 
bear comparison with that of France; the French have had 
several masters of comedy, beginning with Moliére, who has 
no peer in the history of comic art. 
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I] 


The advance of comedy in the hands of Moliére was even 
greater than that of tragedy in the hands of Shakespeare. 
Excellent dramatic poets opened the way for Shakespeare. 
Moliére found the stage in the possession of the Spanish 
drama of intrigue and the Italian farce, the commedia dell’ 
arte, which was neither comedy nor art. ‘‘Comedy,’’ says 
Corneille as late as 1660, ‘‘concerns itself with common 
people, and consists of nothing but love intrigues and 
knavery.’’ Moliére left the stage in possession of the highest 
form of comedy that has yet been developed. The steps of 
this gradual mounting in the seale are represented by The 
Jealousy of the Clown (a farce of the Italian type), The 
Blunderer (a comedy of intrigue), The Affected Misses (a 
satire in which the future master shows himself), The School 
for Wives (his first real comedy), The Miser (his first great 
comedy) and finally his masterpieces: The Misanthrope, Tar- 
tuffe and the Learned Ladies. This progression from farce 
to the highest comedy was not uninterrupted by relapses into 
the lower form. Farce differs from comedy in that the 
latter keeps up always the illusion of reality. The aim of 
farce is to divert, nothing more. Mboliére’s aim was 
to divert, or at best to please; it is but natural, therefore, 
that he should have had frequent recourse to the easiest and 
surest means of pleasing, without. troubling himself about the 
illusion of reality. In fact, if we are to understand fully his 
development as an artist, it is important for us to bear al- 
ways in mind his often repeated assertion that his whole aim 
is to please. Boileau had difficulty in recognizing in the 
chronicler of Seapin’s escapades the author of The Misan- 
thrope. He did not realize how much of the buffoon there 
was in his great contemporary. 

Moliére never at any time got far away from the farces 
which were his first suecesses. He had a lasting fondness 
for horseplay; it is constantly intruding into plays where 
it is most inopportune. Orgon under the table in Tartuffe 
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is an almost unforgivable relapse into triviality. The blows 
which rain upon George Dandin, instead of upon Clitandre, 
for whom they were intended, are a startling incongruity 
in a serious play, however amusing such a trick may be in 
such a farce as The Jealousy of the Clown. At the same 
moment Moliére is playing Don Juan and writing Love as a 
Physician: they appear in the same year. To one and the 
same year (1666) belong his noblest comedy, The Misanthrope, 
and his most uproarious farce, The Doctor in Spite of Him- 
self. And the last of the plays, the one in which he was 
acting while mortally ill, The Imaginary Invalid, contains a 
series of burlesque ceremonies in the form of ballets, the same 
sort of things that the master of comedy debased himself to 
organize for the diversion of the Great Monarch. About 
these grotesque mummeries far more than about Scapin 
Boileau might well have said: “I do not recognize here the 
author of The Misanthrope.’’ We should not make the mis- 
take of supposing that Moliére was forced against his will to 
write and act such witless drolleries. The king liked farce 
and ballet, the court liked them, the bourgeois liked them, 
the mob liked them—and Moliére liked them too. 

It pained Boileau to see his friend tied up in Seapin’s sack; 
it pains us too, for such an abasement is an affront to genius. 
But this trivial side of the master’s nature is amply redeemed. 
That he sacrificed too freely to the slighter, ignoble muses is 
but evidence that he was a man of his age; that he rose higher 
is an evidence of the greatness of his character and of his 
high seriousness. Comedy was doomed to remain under the 
sway of the frivolity which delighted in farce and masquerade 
but for Moliére, who stamped it with the intense- 
ness of purpose which distinguished his own _per- 
sonality, and transformed it from one of the lowest 
forms of art into one of the highest. He is the 
master of all the forms of realistic comedy. His farces are 
the best of that large body of literature which serves the 
admirable purpose of amusing the world. He is expert in 
the comedy of intrigue, and unsurpassed in the comedy of 
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manners and in the comedy of character. A great comic 
writer renders idle the distinction between types of comedy ; it 
is only among lesser writers that the differentiation is appro- 
priate. The comedy of manners is by its very nature a study 
of the transitory, which must be supplemented by the study 
of character if it is to possess more than mere antiquarian 
interest; the comedy of character must be at the same time 
a portrayal of contemporary life if it is to have the abiding 
force which only reality can give. The Tradesman Turned 
Gentleman, a comedy of manners (partaking not a little of 
the farce and of the comedy of intrigue), rises to the higher 
plane of the comedy of character. The Misanthrope, essen- 
tially a comedy of character, is so deeply rooted in life that 
it possesses all the excellence of the comedy of manners as 
well. 
III 


Tt is quite in keeping with the genius of the French that 
their most brilliant literature is created in the wake of the 
formulation of literary laws. The richest periods of English 
literature are indifferent or frankly antagonistic to law. In 
France theory precedes practice; in England practice pre- 
cedes theory. This distinction is true in the political history 
of the two nations as well as in their literary history; it 
is the distinction brought forward a few moments ago: the 
English act and write with the emotionality of poets, the 
French act and write with the rationality of logicians. This 
generalization has of course only the approximate accuracy 
of most generalizations. It is not true that the greatest of the 
English poets defied literary laws; and the greatest of the 
seventeenth century French writers, Moliére, chafed under 
the rigorous legislation of the Academy. It may fairly be 
said, I think, that the great English authors remain in ac- 
cord with the fundamental laws of literary composition, 
which, as Moliére said, are so simple that anybody with com- 
mon sense knows them without the aid of Aristotle and Horace, 
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and that the great French writers have been restive under the 
petty restrictions of unpoetic lawgivers. 

It remains true, nevertheless, that in general the French 
seem unduly subservient and the English insufficiently sub- 
servient not only to minor literary prescriptions, but also to 
the two great laws which Aristotle and Horace and common 
sense as well recognize as sound: the laws of simplicity and 
unity. Even a Shakespeare, even a Moliére may err, each in 
the direction of the national failing. 

Even Moliére, in compliance with the logical bent of the 
French, carries too far the simplification of life. He chooses 
a moment in the life of his hero, the crisis, and, eliminating 
all superfluities, brings his plot to bear directly upon it. 
Events which occurred before the few hours covered 
by the action of the play must be related; they can- 
not be acted. To all the talking thus necessitated, the French 
with their predilection for reasoning have never objected. In 
late years we have seen them unflinchingly carry this un- 
dramatic practice to portentous lengths: we have seen 
Dumas fils and Brieux present their dissertations on the stage 
instead of in pamphlets where they seem to belong. 

The French have never disliked declamation, which we can- 
not endure. They have never disliked rhetoric, which we 
try to avoid. To say of an author that he is rhetorical is 
not to impute a serious fault to him in the minds of the 
French. ‘‘Our classie literature, both prose and poetry, is 
essentially oratorical,’’ says Brunetiére. Rhetoric is in our 
eyes a sign of the inadequate fusion of substance 
and form: the form emerges, calls attention to itself, 
and the effect sought is lost—for us. But the French are 
great lovers of form, which is equivalent to saying that they 
are more thoroughgoing artists, in the narrow sense of the 
word, than we. They can admire a finely wrought tirade 
without reflecting that in a play action is the thing. Good 
dialogue seems to mean two very different things to them 
and to us: to us it means, in non-poetie plays, the language 
of real life; to them it means an artistic remodelling of the 
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Janguage of real life: their cult of literary form penetrates 
even into the diction of comedy, from which we try to ex- 
elude it, unwisely perhaps. This distinction between our 
art and that of the French is much more noticeable at the 
present time than it ever was before. The style and diction 
of an American play of today are without literary flavor; 
the contemporary French dramatist writes with all the stylis- 
tie preoccupation of the essayist. 

It is therefore in accordance with a national theory of 
dramatic art quite different from ours that Moliére evolved 
the French comedy of simplified intrigue, with its inevitable 
long speeches, its declamation, its rhetoric. But in turning 
from the bewildering intrigue of Spanish drama to this clas- 
sic French form, he was submitting, not to the tyranny of 
national literary laws, but to the dictates of his native good 
sense. If Shakespeare had never lived, we should be 
inclined to say that no supreme drama could be written in 
the Spanish manner. And even in Shakespeare one may 
feel that some simplification of the intrigue would improve 
the plot; one may wish for fewer shifts of scene, less fre- 
quent lapses of time between scenes, and, above all, a more 
closely knit plot, a litthke more concentration. We do not 
eare to imagine Romeo and Juliet and Lear other than as they 
are, but if Shakespeare had organized them into a more or- 
derly whole by removing the superfluous and the baroque 
which both contain, they would gain in foree through a more 
impressive unity, without losing in variety and fulness. 

Aristotle contended that the excellence of drama depends 
not on details but on the totality of the effect produced. If 
Aristotle is right—and common sense is here as usually on 
h’s side—Moliére at his best is the paragon of dramatists. 
Shakespeare, too, it must be added, guided, not by prevailing 
literary doctrines, bvt by his surpassing dramatic instinct, 
possesses, at times, that essential unity of action which is 
indispensable if the aim of dramatic art is the total effect 
produeed. He arrives at this result not as Moliére and the 
French do, by the suppression of the inconsequential, but 
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by its effective subordination to the main action. I say he 
succeeds in this only at times, for it is only when he is at his 
best that he creates characters so all-absorbing that the world 
they live in assumes a properly subordinate position. This 
is true in Hamlet, where, out of a veritable phantasmagoria, 
the figure of the prince stands, dominating all. It is true 
in lesser degree in Lear. Macbeth and Othello are models of 
dramatie concentration. That the French method is inferior 
to Shakespeare’s when he is at his best, is not to be questioned. 
But there has been only one Shakespeare in the history of the 
world; and his method cannot, it would appear, be success- 
fully followed by any other dramatist. It may be 
that we shall never have another great Englsh Trag- 
edy till Shakespeare’s manner is modified in_ the 
direction cf that of Moliére—and Sopohocles. The 
ideal tragedy would possess the variety and complex- 
ity of Hamlet while avoiding its lack of concentration; it 
would have the concentration of The Misanthrope with the 
infusion of enough of the Shakespearean amplitude to give 
it the fulness of life. 

All other problems of dramatic technique are insignifi- 
eant in comparison with the one we have been discussing: 
the problem of how to combine the concentration necessary 
for an effective total impression with the fulness of 
life. It has become the fashion to decry the _ tech- 
nique of the two great masters and to show the 
superiority of modern playwrights. If we take the 
accepted technique of today as our criterion, modern plays 
are much more nearly perfect than those of Shakespeare and 
Moliére. But that undue importance may be attached to 
existing ideas of mechanical excellence is suggested by the 
fact that though many technically perfect plays have been 
written in the last hundred years, Shakespeare and Moliére 
still reign supreme in their respective fields. A great action 
and great characters, producing a great total impression: 
this seems to be all that a great drama demands, and such 
a drama is not fatally weakened by defects of technical detail 
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of which both Shakespeare and Moliére are guilty, 
defects which are rarely encountered in the plays 
of today. Every age has its dramatic conventions; 
stage-setting, for example; of strict insistence upon unim- 
peachable motivation; of the exclusion of the soliloquy,—all 
imposed in the name of a realism which must seem petty 
in ecomparisen with the more significant realism of the great 
masters of the past. 

The time is ripe for a new dramatic revolution. Revolutions 
are always appropriate when the literary conventions of the 
moment impede the free movement of the artist within the 
limits which common sense dictates. It can hardly be said 
that the artist is today free to move within the limits dictated 
by common sense. He is a slave to a technique in many re- 
spects even more restricting than that under which Moliére 
labored. 

No writer can be entirely unaffected by the literary pre- 
judices which reign in his day. Moliére was not. The first 
four acts of Tartuffe are almost flawless in construction. 
But the play ought to have ended with the fourth curtain: 
the intervention of the king in the fifth act is undramatie, be- 
cause it weakens the play by tending to destroy the impres- 
sion of the havoe wrought by the hypocrisy of Tartuffe which 
it was the purpose of the writer to create. The dénofiment is 
thus dramatically indefensible. Several considerations 
prompted the addition of the fifth act. One of these was a 
mere convention, and an unwise one, as Moliére him- 
self knew, for he gives us ample proof of the fact 
elsewhere: as far as the end of the fourth act the 
play is tragic, and the dramatic laws of the time 
prescribed that a comedy must end happily. Thus 
even a Moliére is subject at times to the tyranny of 
the prejudice of a moment. His experience would invite the 
dramatist of today to ignore the demands of a technique 
which restricts his legitimate freedom by its minute prescrip- 
tions in matters of insignificant detail, and to aim to 
achieve simplicity and unity, and the combination of concen- 
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tration with fulness, by trusting to his native ability and by 
adhering to the formula which common sense shows to be 
the basis of high dramatic art: a great action, great char- 
acters, a great total impression. This is the formula which 
Aristotle considered fundamental in tragedy; it is applicable 
in high comedy as well if we interpret the word great as 
used in the formula to mean significant, for the boundary line 
between tragedy and high comedy is difficult to trace. The 
sovereignty of this formula is perhaps particularly signifi- 
eant today; for though tragedy has almost ceased to exist, 
comedy has become increasingly serious during the last hun- 
dred years, and the time may be at hand for the appearance 
of a new Misanthrope. 

Were the dramatist to recognize that the modern stage is 
suffering from dogmatic prescriptions even more oner- 
ous, perhaps, than those from which his great-grand- 
fathers rescued him, and were he to seek rejuvena- 
tion in the simple, essential laws of artistic construc- 
tion, he would discard along with the dogma of 
technique the dogma of originality which also places him at 
a disadvantage in relation to Shakespeare, Moliére, and the 
other great artists of the past. Neither Sophocles nor 
Shakespeare nor Moliére worried at all about originality. 
They borrowed practically all their plots and used the well 
established motifs and machinery. And yet they remain the 
most original poets of their nations. Originality is not some- 
thing external, as we seem to believe today; it is one of the 
elements of genius. No amount of striving, no abundance of 
clever contrivances can bring originality to one who does not 
have it born in him. If there is originality in a man it will 
in the end appear, provided he does not strive to be original. 
If he strives to be original, he may prove in the end to be 
merely eccentric. 

Shakespeare, like Moliére, ‘‘took his material where he 
found it.’’ It is not what they found nor where they found 
it that is important; it is what they did with what they 
found. A comparison of their plays with the sources shows 
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that originality does not consist either in novel plots or in 
a novel manner of handling plots. Novelty and originality 
are two very different things. Shakespeare and Moliére 
modernize old subjects, vivify them by infusing into them 
the spirit of contemporary life, and by the mysterious touch 
of genius transform a rude story into a drama of lasting 
universal appeal. Old subjects thus become new, and remain 
new. Hamlet is the prince of ancient Denmark; he is also 
the Elizabethan gentleman and idealist who finds the sham 
of the world more than he can endure. Alceste is the Ham- 
let of the age of Louis XIV. The Greek parallel is per: 
haps Antigone, the bearer of the divine law sacrificed to the 
human law, opposed to Ismene as Alceste is opposed to Phil- 
inte. An old, old story made new, and remaining perenni- 
ally new, through the power and originality of genius. 


IV 


Though English-speaking critics have been quick to grant 
Moliére the same superiority in the field of comedy that 
belongs to Shakespeare in tragedy, they have always felt in 
him a serious defect: he is not a great poet. His verse lacks 
the lyric note; his imagination is not the poetic imagination; 
his world is not the world of poetry. It is difficult indeed 
for us to become enthusiastic about any French poetry; and 
the French themselves do not rank Moliére among their great- 
est poets. ‘‘Of all the polite nations,’’ said Voltaire, ‘‘ours 
is the least poetic.’’ Voltaire’s judgment expresses the opin- 
ion that has been held generally by critics who are not French- 
men. 

Shakespeare is with us as much poet as dramatist. 
The world of faney is unknown to Moliére, the im- 
mortal world of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, As You 
Like It, The Tempest. Not only is the world of the fanciful 
closed to him, but also the worlds of the pathetic and the 
terrible. Romeo and Juliet move in a realm which he never 
saw, even in vision. His range extends from caricature 
to high comedy. He remains on the highways of life and is 
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there master of all he surveys—but we cannot still the feel- 
ing that he is incomplete. Once and once only in his plays 
of note does he stray out of the sphere of the real into that 
of the ideal; in The Misanthrope—and he retreats discom- 
fited. And even here, the idea ig rationalistic, not poetic. 
The word poetry is inseparable from the name Shakespeare. 
We would not do Moliére the injustice to compare him with 
even a Congreve or a Sheridan; we compare him with our 
greatest and we feel in him the absence of the true lyricism, 
of the profuseness of imagery, the imaginative daring, the 
richness, the sensuous wealth, the honeyed stream which wells 
up from the fountain-head of poetry. 

And yet he is a poet, and his verse is well adapted to his 
themes: it is his themes and his mode of treatment that 
exclude the color, the imaginative daring, the richness that 
the Anglo-Saxon reader seeks in poetry. 

His verse flows easily, naturally, negligently. It has not 
Corneille’s grandeur nor Ravine’s grace, but it has the ease, 
the naturalness, the negligence of conversation. It is at times 
excessively negligent. It is at times cramped. It is at 
times weighed down by surplvsage, by too many verses be- 
ginning with And which merely repeat what has just been 
said in order to fill cut the couplet. But it has the vigor of 
life: it has foree, variety, freshness, and, again, ease and 
naturalness. 

Poetry of a more imaginative sort than this is after all 
incompatible with the unromantie comedies that Moliére 
wrote. He is the representative Frenchman, and the muse of 
imaginative poetry is not at home in France. 


Vv 


Though it would seem that the foreign judgment of French 
poetry in general, and of Moliére as a poet, in particular, is 
irrevocable. it is perhaps true that justice has not been done 
by English critics to the accuracy and depth of Moliére’s in- 
sight. He is something more than a mere observer. Boileau 
called him ‘‘the contemplative.’’ Insight is observation vital- 
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ized by contemplation with the aid of the imaginative fac- 
ulty. Imagination cannot be denied to Moliére. His is not 
the imagination of the lyric poet; his is another form cf ima- 
ginat’on, the indefinable, intuition of genius which sees into 
the heart of man and things. 

If he were no more than an observer, he would not be great- 
er than Le Sage or Sheridan. But he sees far more pene- 
tratingly than they, and he has in addition the power to ex- 
press his vision, to organize it. It is the organizing power 
of his imagination that has enabled him to bequeath to the 
world a large and singularly varied gallery of those rare 
portraits which sound the very depths of human nature. 

The phrases which have passed from Shakespeare’s pages 
into the speech of all men are in the main resplendent images 
or aphorisms. They are not ordinarily associated with the 
character through whose lips Shakespeare spoke them: 
they stand alone, detached from their source. Many phrases 
have passed from Moliére’s pages into the current thought of 
France. I say thought in the ease of Moliére. and s~eech in 
the case of Shakespeare. For the phrases borrowed from 
Shakespeare have enriched our powers of expression, and 
our imagination; yet they seem nct to have affe ted gveotly 
our view of things: they remain ever-memorable phrases; 
sufficient in themselves, and for that very reason adrift from 
the drama of life in which they had their origin. Torn as 
they are thus from their source in life, they can hardly live 
again in our lives, except as priceless ornaments; they can 
hardly become the clue and rallying point of the various in- 
terpretations of man and things on which we found our 
criterion of experience. The phrases borrowed from Moliére, 
on the contrary, are inseparable from their source; they 
carry implicit in them the whole comedy from which they 
issue and have had a direct influence on the social philcsophy 
of the French people. Examples oceur readily to the mind; 
one will suffice here: ‘‘You have willed it, you have willed 
it, George Dandin; you have willed it.’’ This apostrophe, 
which George Dandin addresses to himself, has become prov- 
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erbial; and at each fresh repetition it calls again to the con- 
sciousness of the hearer the whole drama of the honest fellow 
who makes himself absurd and brings all manner of ills upon 
his own head by a wilful indulgence of the deep-rooted human 
ambition to ascend the social ladder, even in evident defian:e 
of reason. The expression, ‘‘You have willed it, George 
Dandin,’’ fortifies with all the strength of a great play the 
simple reproach: ‘‘You would do thus and so despite the ad- 
monitions of reason and of your friends; you have only your- 
self to blame for the result.’’ 

Such a phrase has become proverbial because it is the key 
to the understanding of a certain human type. It would be 
meaningless but for its intimate association in the mind of 
the reader with the personage it describes. Moliére was 
perfectly conscious of the difference in kind between these 
sudden revelations of character and the scintillating witticisms 
of his rivals. With rare wisdom he says in regard to an ex- 
pression which seemed to some of his spectators to have been 
introduced in a spirit of mere vulgar smartness: ‘“‘The au- 
thor did not put that there in order to be clever (pour étre de 
sot un bon-mot), but solely because it characterizes the man.”’ 

Moliére has, therefore, by a preoccupation which was en- 
tirely artistic and dramatic—not at all didactic—been of 
great social value to France, of. far more social value than 
Shakespeare has been to us. It need hardly be said that 
Shakespeare’s value to us has been different ; it has not been so 
far-reaching as that of Moliére: it has been limited to rela- 
tively few, while Moliére has spoken to all of France; but it 
has meant to those few more than Moliére himself could 
ever mean. Moliére’s importance in the development of a 
national social ideal has been very great; Shakespeare’s has 
been slight. 


Moliére has been and is still far more popular than Shakes- 
peare. He holds the stage in a much more decisive manner 
than Shakespeare does; he is more widely and more sympathe- 
tically read. He is an open book in France; Shakespeare is 
with us, I am afraid, along with Milton, caviar to the gen- 
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eral. This difference is of course due to the fact that Moliére 
dwells on a lower, more accessible plane than Shakespeare. 
But this is not the whole explanation. None of his contem- 
poraries in the field of comedy are generally read today, and 
none of the plays of his successors are a living force (ex- 
cept perhaps one play of Beaumarchais and the masterpieces 
of Musset) until we reach those of the present period. 

Nothing is more transitory than the form that humor 
takes; nothing wears so ill as jests: they must be constantly 
renewed. Farees which are now our delight in earlier days 
are hopelessly out of date now. Blut The Doctor. in Spite of 
Himself and The Shopkeeper Turned Gentlemen and The Af- 
fected M‘sses do not grow old. Much in them is antiquated or 
obsolete (absurd doctors, pedants, noble fops, loyal family 
servants), but the plays still live on. 

It is not his jests that account for Moliére’s enduring popu- 
larity ; nor is it his plots: plots ean never have that power; it 
is his characters, and they are the product of his observation, 
his contemplation, his insight. In the ease of the plays that 
have lived he has seized upon some quality of human nature 
that is profound enough to be forever an object of human 
enquiry. The background changes: but human nature re- 
mains much the same. Monsieur Jourdain becomes Monsieur 
Poirier in the nineteenth century, Harpagon becomes 
Grandet, the salon of The Learned Ladies is transported into 
anew World of Boredom, but the human qualities studied re- 
main the same. And Moliére’s analysis of these human quali- 
ties has not yet been surpassed. 

It is true that there is ne development of character in 
Moliére, and to us who have taken our cue in dramatic mat- 
ters from Shakespeare the study of character means the de- 
velopment of character. Moliére’s characters enter the play 
fully formed and leave the stage unchanged. This is not 
the development of «character ; it is the unfolding on the stage 
of a character already developed. With Macbeth and Othello 
in our minds we are inclined to feel that this is not the high- 
est form of dramatic action, that it is not, in fact, dramatic 
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action at all, for dramatic action to us means the gradual 
growth of a character. And yet is there real growth in the 
character of Hamlet or of Lear? Are they not in the end 
what they were in the beginning? Does not the poet merely 
show us the various facets of the character in order that it 
may appear in all its fulness before us? That is the method 
of Moliére—except that he restricts the number of facets ex- 
posed to view by a rigorous selection of the most significant. 

To use two hackneyed words, Moliére’s theatre is static: 
Macbeth and Othello are dynamic. Moliére presents a series 
of situations: he is descriptive rather than dramatic; 
Shakespeare presents in a highly dramatic manner the rest- 
less march of life. 

It is generally felt that Moliére’s characters lack the com- 
plexity which distinguishes those of Shakespeare. I wonder 
if there is not some exaggeration here. His personages are 
more simple than Hamlet, to be sure; but they are not of 
one mind (or of one heart) as are those of Corneille always, 
and those of Racine usually. Corneille’s Horace is merely 
patriotism stalking upon the stage, his Polyeucte merely the 
embodiment of religious fanaticism. Othello is not merely 
personified jealousy; he is a man. Moliére seems to be 
nearer to the Shakespearean manner than is ordinarily sup- 
posed. He is dealing with ridiculous individuals, but they 
are in no case (at any rate in the great plays) wholly ridicu- 
lous. His contemporaries were not a little perplexed and 
irritated by the fact that he did not hold strictly to the canon 
of the simplified character. In his reply to the critics of 
The School for Wives he voices in the words of Lysidas, the 
pedant, the objection to that play which was going the rounds 
in the cultured circles of Paris. ‘‘Doesn’t Arnolphe give his 
money too freely to Horace?’’ says Lysidas. “And since he 
is the ridiculous personage of the play, ought he to have 
been shown performing the action of an honorable man?”’ 
To ths Moliére replies through Dorante: ‘It is not incon- 


gruous that a person be ridiculous in certain respects and an 
Here is distinctly formulated 


9? 


honorable man in others. 
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the theory of character which not only raises Moliére out of 
the Italian farce and the Spanish drama from which he 
sprang, but elevates him above all the French drama of the 
seventeenth century and earns for him the honor of compari- 
son with Shakespeare. Terence alone of his predecessors 
might have guided him to this important discovery; but he 
seems to have made his way unaided. It was that insight 
which is the appanage of genius, and his never failing human 
sympathy, which prompted him to redeem, in some degree, 
his Arnolphe, his George Dandin, even his Jourdain. It is 
thus that he escapes from the region of caricature and of 
farce. His characters are not wholly absurd. Arnolphe 
really loves Agnes, and his distress at the loss of her—the 
well understood distress of the man of forty who loses his be- 
loved to the stripling of twenty—rubs off the edge of his 
folly. Tartuffe is not merely personified hypocrisy; if he 
were, he would not have been enticed by the charms of the 
more or less unconsciously provocative Elmire. It is not by 
mere chance that Moliére made Elmire the second wife of 
Orgon: she is young and we had already been shown in The 
School for Wives that a man of a certain age would not do 
well to marry a Woman very much his junior, Elmire is incap- 
able of proving faithless to her duty, but there is certainly 
something of the ecoquette in her, and she is surely flattered 
by the attention of the hypocrite. Moliére was at pains to 
create this situation in order to show that Tartuffe the hypo- 
erite was also a man of passion, that Tartuffe the astute, 
who could never have fallen into the trap if Elmire had not 
been young and somewhat coquettish, was a victim of his own 
nature, in which the passion of the libertine was striving for 
mastery with the astuteness of the hypocrite. What would 
The Misanthrope be if Alceste the austere did not fall in love 
with a charming, shallow, pleasure-loving butterfly? Here 
again is a struggle between two opposing constituents of a 
man’s nature—as in Macbeth and Othello. But in Macbeth 
and Othello, we hasten to add, a number of minor traits, dis- 
closed by the way, as it were, supplement two main op- 
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posing constituents, and complete a portrait which Moliére 
would have been content to ‘leave powerfully sketched in 
rugged outline. Moliére’s con.plexity may well seem a simple 
complex‘ty, but it will seem so only when we compare him 
with Shakespeare, and ever when we compare him with 
Shakespeare, it is easily possible to do him injustice, 

Moliére found comedy where Shakespeare found tragedy: 
in a peculiar bias (a travers) of a character otherwise sound 
and upright. And he shows how this deviation from the nor- 
mal may render a man net only a comic, but even a tragic 
figure. The human sympathy, the native seriousness, 
the insight of the master which prevent him from 
making an Arnolphe, a George Dandin, a Jourdain 
totally absurd led him inevitably out of farce into 
high comedy, and to the borderland of travedv. Socrates, 
according to Plato, compelled Aristophanes to acknow- 
ledge that the genius of comedy was the same with that 
of tragedy, and that the true artist in tragedy was an artist 
in comedy also. Farce, comedy, tragedy: life is made up of 
these; and where one dramatist sees only farce, another sees 
both comedy and tragedy. There is something tragic in 
George Dandin, the intensity of which is drawn from the 
author’s own life; farce, comedy and tragedy are intermingled 
in The Miser; there is more tragedy then comedy in Tartuffe. 
The Misanthrope is not a comedy at all; it is a tragedy, and 
the bitterest of all tragedies, a struggle between the real and 
the ideal, ending with the flight of the ideal out of civiliza- 
tion into the wilderness. It really makes not the slightest 
difference that to the seventeenth century Aleeste was a 
comie figure, just as Shylock was to the Elizanethan play- 
goer; contemporaries rarely see all that an author puts of 
himself into his work: ordinarv contemporaries, T mean, for 
Boileau saw clearly that The Misanthrone was the master- 
piece of the French stage, and posterity has ratified his judg- 
ment in a way that posterity has of ratifving the judgment 
of the few and ignoring the judgment of the many. 

Thus it would seem that Moliére’s characters are not 
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Cornelian in their simplicity: they are not mere personifica- 
tions; they are human, and kinsmen of ours, for though they 
all wear motley, they are, at bottom, not unlike the rest of 
us. They are gifted with natural, normal good sense warped 
by a strain of folly. Their lives, like ours, are a medley of 
faree, comedy, and tragedy. 

It is significant that they do not change in the course of the 
play. They remain at the end what they were at the begin- 
ning. In this particular Moliére is following the law of 
tragedy; or, more accurately, he does not depart from the 
law of high comedy, the comedy of character, which is more 
closely allied to tragedy than to the lighter types of comedy. 
In high comedy, as in tragedy, a character may be broken by 
guilt or misfortune, but he will never be of so Little stability 
or significance that he may be purified of his vice in the care- 
free manner of the sentimental stage. In both high comedy 
and tragedy the nature of a man may develop, as in the case 
of Macbeth and Othello, but it will not change. There are no 
conversions in great tragedies and there are none in 
Moliére. Though each is defeated in the battle of 
life, the miser remains a miser; the misanthrope, a mis- 
anthrope; the bluestocking, a bluestocking. It would be diffi- 
cult to find in the whole range of comedy more powerful 
dramatic moments than the final scenes of the plays in which 
these three types are presented; and the effect is due pre- 
cisely to the fact that as the curtain is falling, the finishing 
touch is laid on the portraits of the characters in a last, cer- 
tain proof that they are not transformed in a manner con- 
sistent with the hazards of some world of make-believe, but 
remain unchanged, unshaken in their errors, in conformity 
with the truth of the world as it is. The miser, indifferent to 
the loss of the girl he thought he loved, and to the unexpected 
happiness of those whom he ought by every law of nature to 
have loved, makes certain that some one else will assume cer- 
tain expenses, and hastens off to fondle with gloating hands 
his newly-recovered gold-pieces.. The misanthrope, victim of 
his virtue, stung by a final, unequivocal evidence of man’s in- 
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curable insincerity, renounces the world rather than conciliate 
it by some abatement of his quixotic ideal. Bélise, the blue- 
stocking, has clung obstinately to the belief that Clitandre 
loves, not the simple Henriette, but her learned self. She con- 
sents perforce to the marriage of the young people, but 
awakens the ‘‘thoughtful laughter, the silvery laughter of 
the mind’’, which Meredith describes as the true test of 
comedy, when she sweeps from the stage with this final 


retort: 
‘Let him look to it, I am in his heart, 
He who, despairing, hastes to take a wife, 
May oft repent, at leisure, all his life.” 


Moliére’s characters outleap the narrow frame of French 
classic convention; they are drawn from life, and they live— 
Dandin, Arnolphe, Tartuffe, Aleeste, Jourdain—in the con- 
sciousness of the nation, representative men, lasting embodi- 
ments of the wise social advice of a good counsellor. And yet 
there is something lacking in them to us who have grown up 
in the tradition which has its source in Shakespeare. They 
are sketched with the sure, firm hand of a master, but in large 
strokes of the pencil, not with the innumerable slight, illu- 
sively insignificant touches which open the hidden casements 
of the soul. The stark truth of life is in Moliere; the truth 
and fulness of life are in Shakespeare. 


VI 


Moliére is at one with his friends Boileau and La Fontaine 
—with the whole seventeenth century, in fact—in his belief 
that the first duty of the artist is to study nature. ‘‘Make 
nature your teacher’’ is almost a refrain in the works of 
Boileau. ‘‘When you paint men’’, savs Moliére, ‘‘paint them 
from nature’’. He speaks of comedies as ‘‘public mirrors’’s 


an expression which cannot but remind one of Hamlet’s ‘‘to 
hold the mirror up to nature.’’ 

But Boileau and Moliére used the term ‘‘nature’”’ in a nar- 
rower sense than Shakespeare. To the age of Louis XIV the 
study of nature meant the observation of man in society, the 
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examination of the obvious or at least discoverable sources of 
human action, the ‘‘phenomena’’ of human nature. The 
mysterious undercurrents and eddies which baffle analysis, 
the inexplicable residue which remains after reason 
and logic have probed their deepest, the undiscoverable 
secret which is the everlasting quest of the poet, hopeless, but 
not entirely fruitless, the region of high poetry, in short— 
into this realm the French have never ventured, except during 
the brief, anomalous period of romantic enthusiasm. 


They have always prided themselves on the courageous ob- 
jectivity with which they face the facts of life. Moliére 
speaks with the authentic voice of France. He holds up the 
‘‘nublie mirror’’ to nature, and shows reflected in it the 
normal man exactly as he is—with only that heightening of 
distinetive features which is indispensable in a good portrait. 

The realistic element is the most characteristic and the most 
feeund constituent of the French literary tradition. It had 
been developed long before Moliére showed its highest artistic 
possibilities by the creation of _ realistic comedy. 
Moliére, not Shakespeare, is the father of modern comedy, 
which is predominantly social and critical. It is in his 
tragedies that Shakespeare unfolds his criticism of life. His 
romantic comedies are exquisite fancies, priceless, not as 
visions of the inner life of man, but as the fine flower of the 
poetry of Arcadia. Only one modern dramatist has caught 
their spirit, and he, curiously enough, was a Frenchman, 
Alfred de Musset. English drama, as well as French, de- 
serted their fragrant realm to follow Moliére into the world 
of realistic comedy. 

It is true that the Arcadian mood of Shakespearean comedy 
never entirely disappeared from the Anglo-Saxon tradition. 
In fact it seems to b. the characteristic mood of English 
comedy though: to be sure, a persistent realistic strain is 
clearly discernible. The typical English comedy is, 
perhaps, She Stoops to Conquer, with The Tempest 
as an extreme variant on one side, and the plays of 
Jamcs Barrie on the other. Our realistic comedy, at what- 
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ever period it appears, has the air of an importation, and its 
popularity has always been precarious. Even during the last 
twenty years, revolutionary in their rampant realism, a play 
from the pen of a James Barrie or a Booth Tarkington has 
been certain of suecess. 

In France the pleasant comedy wherein all ends happily 
has never thrived. Musset loves to sojourn in Bohemia, but 
it is to him a melancholy land, distraught by the invasion 
of modern woes; his children play in the Forest of 
Arden, but death lurks there to overwhelm them. 
The author of The Romantics and The Far-Away 
Princess ends his career with the drama of the humili- 
ation of the cock, prince of visionaries, and the comedy of the 
mortification of Don Juan, exemplar of youth and beauty, 
pilgrim of love. Despite the decidedly realistic trend of most 
of our contemporary English drama, the French have not yet 
renounced the habit of smiling at the guilelessly optimistic 
tone which seems to them the dominant note of our comedy; 
like our novels, our comedy appears to them to view life as a 
pleasant game in which virtue and beauty are invariably vic- 
torious: they regard us as incurably romantic. This censure 
is not entirely unmerited ; but if they are justified to a certain 
extent in making merry over our manner as too soft, we may 
with no less propriety protest against theirs as too harsh. If 
our plots are somewhat too often tortured into a happy con- 
clusion in defiance of nature’s truth, their plays err equally 
perhaps in emphasizing somewhat too exclusively the defects 
and misfortunes of man. 

It is certain that in France the realistic note has always 
predominated ; with us a more optimistie view of life has been 
popular. Moliére expresses the French conception of the 
sphere of comedy in the following statement: ‘‘The business 
of comedy is to present all human faults in general, and in 
particular those of our contemporaries.’’ It is not likely 
that an English dramatist would have given such isolated 
eminence to the word faults, without some reference to the 
fesistanee and final victory of opposing virtues. Few, if any, 
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of the great French comedies fail to fall within the province 
of comedy as outlined by Moliére. Almost all the comedies 
of Shakespeare and most other great English comedies pass 
beyond the limits of a formula which would restrict comedy 
to the disclosure of human faults. In our plays the repre 
sentative of vice is generally overmastered by the representa- 
tive of virtue: a Daniel such as Portia comes to judgment. In 
French plays the representative of vice may be defeated, to be 
sure, but he is conquered rather by the force of circumstances 
than by the representative of virtue (who is generally color- 
less, or an unheeded rhetorician), and withdraws unabashed. 
Rousseau was not without some ground for attacking Moliére’s 
comedies as a school of dubious morals; for in them vice is 
net consistently depicted as hideous, and virtue is only rarely 
presented as entirely amiable. While they show vice to be an 
essential quality of man, virtue has in them all too much 
the appearance of a fortuitous product of external causes. 

The realistic comedy is closely allied to satire. It is not the 
primary mission of either comedy or satire to serve as a school 
of morals. The function of both is to reveal the truth, and 
only indirectly to contribute to the edification of man by 
rendering vice ridiculous. 

The truth is likely to prove disenchanting. To Moliére, and 
to the French generally, the faults of man are more powerful 
than his virtues. We are inclined to rebel against this grim 
judgment; the vision of Arcadia never fades utterly from 
our eyes. There is something childlike in this everlasting 
dream of Arcadia, perhaps; and Moliére’s truth is made of 
sterner stuff. But higher even than the truth of realists like 
Moliére there may be another truth, to which the noblest 
poets lead; in it we may find reconciliation with out lot, and 
conviction that, despite the outward show of things, virtue 
triumphs in the world of man. 

It is not the primary function of either comedy or satire 
to perform the office of a school of morals. But that either 
might be detached absolutely from life—that either might 
be looked upon as the purveyor of nothing more than diver- 
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sion and recreation—is incomprehensible to French critics, 
though apparently not to us. 


Lamb once said: ‘‘I confess for myself that I am glad 
for a season to take an airing....for a dreamwhile or so, to 
imagine a world with no meddling restrictions. ...I feel the 
better always for the persual of one of Congreve’s—nay, 
why should I not add even of Wycherley’s?—comedies. I 
am the gever at least for it; and I could never connect those 
sports of witty fancy in any shape with any result to be 
drawn from them to imitation in real life. They are a 
world of themselves, almost as much as fairyland.’’ So eager 
are we to take refuge in Arcadia that even the gentle Elia 
can make a fairyland of those noisome imitations of Moliére 
which go to make up the Restoration Comedy. And it is to be 
noted that these plays, our greatest comedies of manners, our 
elosest studies of real life, are ‘‘a world of themselves, almost 
as much as fairyland,’’ and are not to be connected ‘‘with any 
result to be drawn from them to imitation in real life.’’ 

Lamb’s attitude toward the realistic comedy of Congreve— 
and even of Wycherley !—is likely to prove incomprehensible 
to a cultivated Frenchman. Moliére had no consciously moral 
purpose, despite what he says in his defense of Tar- 
tuffe, and he did not think that the province of 
comedy even adjoined that of the pulpit; but he 
would have been disposed to resent the intimation that his 
comedies would not be followed by some ‘‘imitation in real 
life.’’ Like La Bruyére he borrows from the public and re- 
turns what he has borrowed; and he would have been much 
surprised if what he returned did not have some effect upon 
the public from which he had borrowed it. That this effect 
was considerable I tried to show a moment ago. 

He presents to us realistically the whole society of his 
age: the nobles, the bourgeoisie, and the third estate. He had 
studied life deeply. He had been in the thick of it from 
early youth. He had seen it on all levels from the court to 
the hovel. He had a long apprenticeship in the provinces be- 
fore he came to pass the years of his maturity in the capitai. 
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He had associated on intimate terms with courtiers, savants, 
shopkeepers, artisans, and peasants. The earliest of his ex- 
taut plays was written after he was thirty years of age. The 
first of the plays in which his genius is apparent was produced 
when he was thirty-seven. 

His private and public life was not such as to leave him 
many illusions. The creator of Arnolphe and George Dan- 
din and Aleeste married a frivolous girl, young enough to 
be his daughter, and the results were what the dramatist, if 
not the man, could not have failed to forsee. What is worse, 
like his Arnolphe, he loved the girl passionately, and never 
ceased to love her even after she had shown her scorn of him 
and her unworthiness. His public life was a constant struggle 
carried on in the street, in the salon, and on the stage against 
the numerous enemies his plays roused against kim. He 
waged war with the bluestockings, and a long war it was, 
for they were joined by their friends the pedants and a bevy 
of inept poetasters, all of whom smarted under his satire. 
Again and again he assailed the ignorant physicians of the day. 
He attacked religious hypocrisy in Tartuffe; his play was inter- 
preted, probably rightly, as detrimental to the cause of true 
piety, and a long controversy with ecclesiastical authori- 
ties ensued. The lesser nobility felt too on frequent occa- 
sions the sting of his satire, the marquesses in particular, 
about whom he said: ‘‘Just as in the ancient comedies there 
is always a motley slave to make the spectators laugh, so in 
all our plays today we must have an absurd marquess to di- 
vert the house.’’ So effectively did he make a clown of the 
foppish marquess that when Napoleon reestablished the titles 
of nobility, he omitted that of marquess. But these were 
only incidental campaigns; the full weight of his ridicule 
was brought to bear upon the follies of the ordinary bour- 
geois, especially the social climbers, who, being inarticulate, 
were without defense. 

Prudes, pedants, poetasters, charlatans, hypocrites, mar- 
quesses, and climbers, he attacked them all because they 
were imposters. ‘‘It seems to me,”’ he says, ‘‘that every form 
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of imposture is unworthy of a man of honor, and that there 
is cowardice in disguising the real selves which heaven be- 
stowed upon us at our birth, in adorning ourselves in the 
eyes of the world with a title that we have filched, in wish- 
ing to appear what we are not.’’ 


, 


‘*The business of comedy is to present all human faults.’ 
The faults which Moliére depicts are forms of imposture, sins 
against nature, in whose name he scourges them. Of the pre- 
tentious style of the bluestockings he says: 


“This style, full of conceits, that we’re so vain of, 
Is far from truth to life and genuineness; 

‘Tis merely play on words, sheer affectation, 
And nature speaks far otherwise than so.” 


In discussing the art of acting, he protests as Hamlet does 
against the ‘‘demoniae tone’ of the ranters, and advises 
the tragic actor to speak ‘‘in the most natural manner pos- 
sible.’’ It ‘s remarkable that tragie actors have only rarely 
seen fit to heed the two greatest of modern dramatists, who 
were not only dramatists but actors as well. 

To sin against nature was in Moliére’s eyes to be guilty 
of an affront to ordinary common sense. Nature and good 
sense walk hand in hand for him. It is dangerous to con- 
sider Moliére’s cult of nature today without full recognition 
of the fact that to follow nature has since the eighteenth cen- 
tury meant something different from what it meant to Mol- 
iére. The cult of nature, I repeat, was for Moliére the cult of 
common sense; it has been since Rousseau the cult of the 
senses; the difference is wide and deep. Whatever else the 
naturalistic movement of the last hundred and fifty 
years may be, it is certainly not to be associated 
with common sense, the common sense of the ordi- 
nary, normal man, the common sense of Moliére. 
Rousseau proclaimed the natural instincts good and 
invited man to entrust himself to them. To Moliére the nat- 
ural instincts were in general neither good nor bad; they 
were very powerful, and it was foolish or futile to struggle 
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against them. There is nothing particularly ennobling in 
this attitude of Moliére’s, and it is clear that the church had 
reason to treat him as an enemy, but there still remains a 
large interval between accepting human nature as it is, be- 
tween merely recognizing the power of natural instincts, and 
the romantic insistence on the goodness of nature, the infall. 
ibility of nature as a guide, the wisdom of delivering one- 
self unreservedly to one’s natural instinets. 

The way of nature was to Moliére the way of common sense, 
He had no illusions about the ‘‘virtue’’ of nature. He was 
not concerned with the preblem of the ‘‘virtue’’ of nature; in 
fact, he was hardly concerned with virtue at all. The French 
have never given so much attention as we have to the ques- 
tion of the moral element in literature. The word “moralist’’ 
as applied to literature does not mean to them what it means 
to us. Their greatest moralist is Montaigne, but no reader 
of his essays would be tempted to give him the title of moral- 
ist in our sense of the word. He tends to make man reason- 
able; and since his essays are the most effective instrument 
to that end yet produced in France, he is the greatest French 
moralist, in the French sense of the word. For the French, 
like Soerates, believe that the way to virtue is through wis- 
dom. And to them wisdom is reasonableness. Montaigne, it 
is true, says that the purpose of education is to make one 
better and wiser, and he insists upon the priority of virtue, 
but it is priority of importance, not of sequence. To the 
French the way to right acting is right thinking. That is 
why they demand of their moralists wisdom, not ethical fer- 
vor. Moliére is to them a great moralist. He will not en- 
courage directly a life of good action; in fact he is perhaps 
too much inclined to take delight in the triumph of clever 
knavery over dull virtue; but he makes his reader see the 
truth of things, he makes his reader more intelligent ; he makes 
his reader wiser. The effect of Moliére, like that of Mont- 
digne, is to make man more intelligent, more reasonable,— 
and hence wiser. Moliére’s wisdom, like that of Montaigne, 
is the wisdom of common sense. It tends to create that ideal 
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man of the seventeenth century: l’honnéte homme qui ne se 
pique de rien. This expression may be translated in var ous 
ways, all of which are within the limits of its meaning: the 
scholar and gentlemen, the man who scorns to show off, the 
man who prides himself on nothing, the complete man. Cen- 
tral in this ideal is the notion of reasonableness, of modera- 
tion in all things, even in good things. Montaigne pointed 
out that excess of virtue is vice. ‘‘ Perfect reason flees every 
extremity,’’ says Moliére; and elsewhere: 


“Men, for the most part, are strange creatures, truly! 
You never find them keep the golden mean; 

The limits of good sense, too narrow for them, 
Must always be passed by, in each direction; 

They often spoil the noblest things, because 

They go too far, and push them to extremes.” 


Good sense, reasonableness, moderation: these qualities 
Moliére together with the French moralists in general has con- 
sidered fundamental in a sound social ideal. His Henriette is 
the essence of good sense. She has none of the false prudishness 
of the fashionable ladies of the day, and none of the false 
sentimentality of the heroines of the eighteenth century. She 
is prepared to take the second place in the household of her 
husband, but without any Griselda-like surrender of her per- 
sonality. 

Good sense is the indispensable foundation for right living. 
But we need more than this indispensable foundation if we 
are to live rightly. Matthew Arnold said: ‘‘The paramount 
virtue of religion is that it has lighted up mora'ity; that it 
has supplied the emotion and inspiration needful for carry- 
ing the sage along the narrow way perfectly, for carrying the 
ordinary man along it at all.’’ The greatest poets ‘‘light up”’ 
human experience and morality. Elevation—intellectual or 
ethical elevation,—the ‘‘lighting up’’ of moralitv, the poetry 


of morality, is rare, if not entirely lacking, in Moliére. In 
compensation, his work is distinguished by the characteristic 
virtues of the best French literature: a certain fine nobility 
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of tone, a general rightness of judgment, and an unfailing 
sanity. 

There was little elevation in the audience he sought to 
satisfy. ‘‘The great art is to please,’’ he says again and 
again. The great aim of art is assuredly to please. All great 
artists and all great critics agree with Moliére in this: Aris- 
totle, Boileau, Racine, and all the rest. But the important 
question is: To please whom? Aristotle and Boileau felt 
that the aim of art is to please the competent judge, the 
élite of spectators and readers. Moliére declared that he 
did not eare ‘‘how much the critics tore his plays to pieces, 
provided he had a good house.’’ He is sometimes too con- 
fident that the desertion of tragedy for comedy by the great 
mass is proof of the superiority of comedy in general and 
of his comedies in particular. 

Shakespeare, too, wrote to please, and it was the great mass 
that he sought to please. But there were moments in the lives 
of both poets when they scorned the applause of the ground- 
lings: ‘‘Now this....though it make the unskilled laugh, 
cannot but make the judicious grieve; the censure of the 
which one must in your allowance o’erweight a whole theatre, 
of others.’’ Moliére wrote his farces for the crowd, and they 
must never be allowed to die; but when he wrote for Boileau 
and other erities more exacting than the crowd, he earned a 
surer immortality by inspired revelations of human failings; 
by denouncing falsity, affectation, pedantry, fanaticism, intol- 
erance; by pleading the cause of nature and truth; by showing 
that the right way of life is the way of reasonableness, good 
sense and sanity. 


Vil 


It seems to be the demand of the crowd for the farcial that 
particularly menaces high comedy in France, and, as we 
have seen, Moliére himself had not a little sympathy with this 
predilection of the crowd; with us it is perhaps rather our 
fondness for the sentimental. Neither farce nor sentimentality 
is admissable in the highest art. They touch the lighter 
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side of life; and great art has always shown man in his 
graver moods. The poets say that the sweetest songs are 
**those that tell of saddest thought. ”’ 


“Les plus désespérés sont les chants les plus beaux, 
Et jen connais d’immortels qui sont de purs sanglots.” 


These verses of Musset are as familiar in France as the 
corresponding verse of Shelley among us. They are the ro- 
mantic expression of the doctrine that an undercurrent of 
sadness is inevitable in great art. But it is not the sadness of 
sentimentality, nor the sadness that manifests itself in sobs, 
that the greatest poets bring, and one can understand Goethe’s 
indignation at poetry in which there is too much “sickly 
stuff,’’ too much lamentation, too much woe. Poetry was 
given us, he thinks, ‘‘to even out the little discords of life and 
reconcile man with his lot.’’ This is indeed one of the high- 
est purposes of ‘art, and it cannot be fulfilled if the artist 
invites the world to revel with him in the delectable pleas- 
aunces of life—in dulcet sentimentality and frolicsome farce; 
nor can it be fulfilled by the poetry of despair and sobs. The 
art which may reconcile man to his lot is suffused with a 
gentler melancholy, with the sadness of peace and tranquility, 


“for the gods approve 
The depth, and not the tumult, of the soul; 
A fervent, not ungovernable, love.” 


The sadness which proceeds from long reflection on the 
hard fate of man; on the dissonance which must exist between 
what is and what might be;—the sadness which proceeds 
from the recognition of the greatness of man in spite of all, 
his strength to dare and endure, without losing heart in his un- 
equal struggle against the weaknesses which he finds in him- 
self, and against the might of circumstances; from 
the recognition of the certainty that he can continue to live 
only if he adjusts as well as he may the eternal discord of the 
real and the ideal, after coming to the fullest possible under- 
standing of both; from the recognition of the necessity of 
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finding the just mean between resignation and heroism— 
this is the sadness that like a half-concealed current flows be- 
neath the surface of the Jliad and the Aeneid, the Divine 
Comedy and Don Quixote, the plays of Shakespeare and of 
Moliére. 

VIII 


The great poet is first of all a great man, as Longinus and 
other critics without number have pointed out; and always 
a man of great seriousness. Before him, as he stands on an 
eminence, life is unfolded, and he sees fully the pathos of 
human existence. He writes with sympathy and understand- 
ing, disclosing the hidden powers by which man may con- 
quer fortune, or withstand her with dignity and fortitude. 
Moliére aimed only to please; but despite him his farces deep- 
ened naturally inte comedy, and his comedy passed insensi- 
bly into tragedy—for he was a great artist, and a great man. 
In the story of how Seapin became Alceste may be seen the 
significance of character in the development of genius. 
Moliére’s sensitive nature was subjected to many humili- 
ations, and his suffering was great, but such was his geniality 
and his maganimity that his bitterness of soul never found 
voice in the fierce invective of Juvenal or Swift. The Misan- 
thrope is his intensest ery of pain, and it is but a poignant 
regret that man is petty. His geniality is real; it is the 
geniality of Rabelais, not the geniality of Anatole France 
with its acrid aftertaste. He combined sensitiveness and 
delicacy with force. It was delicacy that prompted him to 
lend money surreptitiously to his father. It was force that 
gave him the frank and courageous manliness which de- 
serted him only in the ease of his explicable adulation of 
the king. It was foree that rendered possible the arduous 
labor which would have broken the spirit of a lesser man. 
In the face of constant and powerful opposition, he wrote 
and put upon the stage more than twenty-five plays in thir- 
teen years. During all this time the fortunes of his troupe 
were in his hands: he was dramatist, leading actor, theatri- 
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cal manager, and stage director. The versatility of the man 
and the strength of his personality are shown by his posses- 
sion of the varied, exacting qualities essential for the sue- 
cessful exercise of all these functions. That he did success- 
fully exercise these functions is evident from the following 
words of La Grange, his fellow-actor and companion dur- 
ing the years in Paris: ‘‘All the actors loved the Sieur de 
Moliére, their director, who united to unusual worth and 
talent great honesty and amiable manners, which induced all 
to swear that they would follow his star and never desert 
him, whatever offers might be made them and whatever pro- 
fits they might find elsewhere.’ Such loyalty is the tribute 
paid, not to bare genius, but to genius sustained and but- 
tressed by character. 

Moliére was not exempt from human frailties, but these 
are readily condoned in one who honorably and courageously 
endured bitterness and sorrow, and left to posterity works 
which are informed with health, sanity, and vigorous life; 
honesty, fearlessness, and a hatred of affectation, imposture, 
and sham: unbeguiled sympathy, and love of man ;—works 
which have contributed to make this a better world of liberty 


and understanding and reasonableness. 

















NIETZSCHE’S ETHICS IN PLATO’S TIME. 
By A. J. CARNOY 


An old historie legend tells how Omar destroyed, without 
any regret, the celebrated library in Alexandria, because he 
thought that all the wisdom in the world was contained in 
the Coran and that the contents of the books of that famous 
Hellenistic collection was either to be found in Mohammed’s 
sacred book or was of no value. 

Whatever we may think of the Coran, we are inclined to 
claim some such universality for the wisdom of the Greeks. 
There is little philosophic truth or untruth of any purport 
to mankind that has not been uttered in some form or other 
by the Hellenic sages. We might almost say that this uni- 
versality is to be found in the works of Plato, so infinite are 
the perspectives opened to man’s mind by that powerful in- 
telligence. Plato is perhaps more a seer and a mental stimu- 
lator than a thinker. We may add that the innumerable allu- 
sions to the theories and prejudices of his opponents open 
new horizons of the thought of readers of his immortal dia- 
logues. You may object that this is an old truth and should 
not be proclaimed with so much solemnity. Yet, common- 
place as it is, it has not been repeated often enough to im- 
press its full significance on the modern world. We become 
most keenly aware of it when we are unexpectedly confront- 
ed with the relation of Platonic thought to realms of men- 
tal activity which we are inclined to regard as far removed 
from Greek inspiration. Let us consider one of the latest 
novelties—one of the least beneficent to mankind—which 
has been inflicted upon our times; I mean the Uebermensch 
theory of Nietzsche. Inspired by the theory of selection, 
favored by nineteenth century materialism as well as by Teu- 
tonie individualism and Prussian pride, it is the very oppo- 
site of the Greek love of harmony, order, and moderation. 
We should sin against the respect which we owe to the 
wisdom of beauty, from which so much that makes our modern 
life worth living has sprung, if we supposed that Nietzsche- 
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ism could be a consequence of the main current of Greek 
thought or of that which has given a meaning to Greece and 
to Hellenism. But the Greeks were men like ourselves; their 
thought did not develop as a straight line. Every effort 
toward progress was accompanied by reaction or exaggera- 
tions which, in an atmosphere so favorable to the fermenta- 
tion of the mind, gave rise to many conceptions finally re- 
jected by Greek thought in its maturity. but which, to our 
blasé and vitiated mentalities seem, at times, more interesting 
than the solid foundations that more directly contributed to 
the erection of the superb structures of Platonism, Aristotle- 
ism, and Neo-Platonism. 

It is therefore not surprising that the famous sophists who, 
rid‘euled by Plato, became the symbols of false and deleteri- 
ous thinking, should have been partially rehabitated in our 
times. In fact, many of their theses, notably their skepticism 
and pragmatism, have been revived by modern thinkers. 
Most contemporary readers of the Gorgias, one of the most 
spirited and most cleverly written of the dialogues, are prob- 
ably less attracted by Plato’s reasoning, convincing though 
it is by its general trend, than by the method used by Gor- 
gias to create a practical philosophy of the art of leading 
men and to make his argument appealing by his exposi- 
tion and by his skill in the handling of language. Our atten- 
tion is still more attracted by the thesis of Callicles, a fash- 
ionable Athenian of the time, well-to-do and influential, who 
opposes to the Socratic ethies of the good his philosophy of 
the useful. He places nature above law and proclaims that 
might is right. Such a theory may be met at any time; what 
is remarkable here is the fact that these rebellions of nature 
and self-interest against the law of order are presented as a 
philosophic system, as an ethical position which he holds to 
be commendable to the élite of mankind. Such a doctrine 
sounds familiar to those who have read the repeated exposi- 
tions of German war philosophy. The philosophy of ‘‘ might is 
right’’ has been said to be the natural outcome of the 
Nietzsche’s theories of the Uebermensch. In his Zarathustra 
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(Part IV, Das Eselsfest) and in Jenseits von Gut und Bose, 
Neitzsche has quite cynically proclaimed that mankind, 
having reached its maturity, wishes no more for a 
kingdom of heaven but for a kingdom of this earth. 
Therefore traditional ethics should be turned upside 
down for the benefit of those who are ready for the 
new life. All the boundaries which the old ethical system 
has set to our action should be broken down. Democracy and 
religion are to be rejected in order to make room for the new 
standard accepted by the strong races. The holy law of sel- 
fishness and of pitilessness, ‘‘der Wille zur Macht,’’ should 
be the guiding motive of great men’s lives. All that forms an 
obstacle to the conquest of power or to the full play of per- 
sonality should be inexorably destroyed. Such is the ethics 
of the higher individuals, the Herrenmoral. The traditional 
laws of conduct should be maintained for the weak who are 
bound to obey and serve the strong but have 1» real right 
to live. The Sklavenmoral is indispensable to keep them in 
place, to fill their minds with delusions which make them 
more useful to the strong. This Sklavenmoral was invented 
by slavish minds, created to obey, too feeble to conquer, and 
who, through fear of the mighty, try to lull their masters into 
submission of laws of equality and feelings of charity. 

Now those who have emphasized the absurdity of such a 
system, the dangerous consequences of which have been only 
too evident in the World War, have too often held German 
mentality responsible for the generation of this monstrous 
conception. Many Germans, on the other hand, poisoned by 
the long campaign of spiritual preparedness for the war, have 
proclaimed this doctrine as a new gospel which a virile nation 
called to conquer and dominate, gave to itself. Germany de- 
serves ‘‘ni cet excés d’honneur, ni cette indignité.’’ Indeed, 
without denying to Nietzsche any freshness of thought or 
any boldness of conception, we must yet utterly refuse to at- 
tribute to him any originality as regards his theory of sepa- 
rate eth‘cal systems and of the Uebermensch. The writer of 
this article is far from pretending to be the first to notice the 
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the useful. He places nature above law and proclaims that 
might is right. Such a theory may be met at any time; what 
is remarkable here is the fact that these rebellions of nature 
and self-interest against the law of order are presented as a 
philosophic system, as an ethical position which he holds to 
be commendable to the élite of mankind. Such a doctrine 
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laws of conduct should be maintained for the weak who are 
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to live. The Sklavenmoral is indispensable to keep them in 
place, to fill their minds with delusions which make them 
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great similarity between the theories of Callicles in the Gor- 
gias of Plato and the most striking points of Nietzsche’s eth- 
ies; it is nevertheless a fact that attention has been too little 
fixed on a coincidence that cannot be fortuitous. 

In the Gorgias, (482 E to 485), Callicles, who may be a 
creation of Plato representing the influential Athenians of his 
time, reproaches Socrates with having confused what is good 
and right according to law and what is good according to Na- 
ture. ‘‘Convention and nature are generally at variance 
with one another:..... for by the rule of nature, to suffer in- 
justice is the greater disgrace because the greater evil; but 
conventionally, to do evil is the more disgraceful. For the 
suffering of injustice is not the part of a man, but of a slave 
who indeed had better die than live....The reason, as I con- 
ceive, is that the makers of laws are the majority who are 
weak; and they make laws and distribute praises and cen- 
sures with a view to themselves and to their own interests; 
and they terrify the stronger sort of men, and those who are 
able to get the better of them, in order that they may not get 
the better of them; and they say, that dishonesty is shame- 
ful and unjust; meaning, by the word injustice, the desire of 
man to have more than his neighbors; for knowing their own 
inferiority, I suspect that they are too glad of equality. And 
therefore the endeavor to have more than the many, is con- 
ventionally said to be shameful and unjust, and is called in- 
injustice, whereas Nature herself intimates that it is just for 
the better to have more than the worse, the more power- 
ful than the weaker; and in many ways she shows, among 
men as well as among animals, and indeed among whole cities 
and races, that justice consists in the superior ruling over and 
having more than the inferior.’’ (Jowett). 

In this remarkable passage, we find a complete exposition 
of the characteristic doctrine of Nietzsche, that the ethics of 
equality (i. e., of justice based on equal rights among men) 
is contrary to the law of nature. In modern parlance this 
signifies contrary to the law of selection; it meant the same 
to Plato in so far as was possible in his time. He immediately 
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alludes to the animals among which the victory of the 
strongest is a universal fact obvious to everyone then as well 
as now, and deemed good. What is said afterward about the 
human races and societies is, in germ, an evolutionistic theory 
of social progress which has found many adepts in our own 
generation. But Plato sees further consequences. Callicles’ 
system can also be applied to history and become an ethical 
law for the ‘‘Ueberviélker.’’ Thug Callicles goes on to say 
that it is the law of nature only that can justify Xerxes for 
bringing a war of conquest into Greece. In the same way 
Darius, father of Xerxes, had no other right to deprive the 
Seythians of their independence and to hunt them down in 
their steppes. 

After this allusion to the Machtpolitik, we find a spirited 
description of the Uebermensch and of his taming by the race 
of slaves. This again is a comparison quite congenial to Niet- 
zsche: ‘‘Man misversteht das Raubtier und den Raubmen- 
schen (zum Beispiele Cesar Borgia) griindlich, man misver- 
steht die Natur so lange man noch nach einer Krankhaftig- 
keit in Grunde dieser gesiindesten aller tropischen Untiere 
und Gewachse sucht, oder gar nach einer ihnen eingeborener 
Hélle—wie es bisher fast alle Moralisten getan haben. Es 
scheint dass es bei den Moralisten einen Hass gegen den Ur- 
wald und gegen die Tropen giebt.’’ (Jenseits von Gut und 
Bose. 199.) 

And now let us hear Callicles: “Nay, but these are the 
men who act according to nature; yes, by Heaven, and ac- 
cording to the law of nature; not, perhaps, according to that 
artificial law which we invent and impose upon our fellows, 
of whom we take the best and strongest from their youth 
upwards, and tame them like young lions,—charming them 
with the sound of the voice, and saying to them, that with 
equality they must be content, and that the equal is the 
honorable and the just. But if there were a man who had suf- 
ficient force, he would shake off and break through, and 
escape from all this; he would trample under foot all our for- 
mulas and spells and charms, and all our laws which are 
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against nature: the slave would rise in rebellion and be lord 
over us, and the light of natural justice would shine forth.’’ 
(Jowett). 

And thus, whoever is born for mastery is a ruler by birth. 
His duty is to free himself entirely from all that society has 
ereated in order to repress the obnoxious instincts of the nat- 
ural savage. 

This new ‘‘revelation’’ Nietzsche, for the sake of a quaint 
and hieratie effect» has put in the mouth of a prophet. His 
choice fell on Zarathustra, probably because of the sonority 
of the name and of the solemnity with which the great 
preacher of Iran introduces his sermons or gathaés; mraot 
Zarathushtré (Thus spake Zoraster.) But there is abso- 
lutely nothing in the real teachings of this sage that resembles 
the teaching of Nietzsche; on the contrary Zoroaster’s ethics 
consist in breaking the power of all vicious passions, which he 
regards as diabolical, and in giving men over entirely to good 
thought (Yo hu Manoh) and to the spirit of Moderation 
(Armaiti). 

Callicles feels the same need as Nietzsche; he too wants 
a prophet to proclaim his doctrine and, more fortunate than 
his disciple, he has found one who, at least in one passage, ut- 
tered thoughts similar to his own. Pindar writes: ‘‘Law, 
the lord of all. mortals and immortals, carrieth everything 
with a high hand, justifying the extreme of violence. This 
I infer from the labours of Heracles; for he drave to the 
Cyclopian portals of Eurystheus the kine of Geryon, which 
he had won neither by prayer nor by price.’’ (Fragment 
169, translated by Sir J. E. Sandys.) 

Heracles is the embodiment of strength: it is then the 
ethics of the law of strength, of ‘‘might is right,’’ that Cal- 
licles avowedly proclaims. He concludes ‘‘that the oxen 
and other possessions of the weaker and inferior properly 
belong to the stronger and superior.’’ This is in its simplest 
form a plea for the right of conquest; it is the language of 
conquerors of all times, as well in antiquity as in the twen- 
tieth century. 
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Conquerors of lands and peoples are seldom conquerors 
of their own passions; indeed many there are who would im- 
pose no such check upon supermen. Here again Nietzsche 
appears as the helpful philosopher to find an ethical reason 
for what, to the man in the street, seems merely a will and 
an instinct. Nietzsche’s Uebermensch never asks: Is _ it 
good or evil? Himself he creates both. Evil to him is every- 
thing that opposes the free expansion of his life; good, every- 
thing that promotes such development. Thus spake Zarath- 
ustra: ‘‘I tell you in truth, good and evil as absolutes, do 
not exist. They must be constantly overcome by themselves.’’ 
(Von der Seibst-Ueberwindung.) 

Callicles was of exactly the same mind: ‘‘I plainly as- 
sert, that he who would truly live ought to allow his desires 
to wax to the uttermost, and not to chastise them; but when 
they have grown to their greatest he should have the cour- 
age and intelligence to minister to them and to satisfy all 
their longings. And this I affirm to be natural justice and 
nobility. To this however the many cannot attain; and they 
blame the strong man because they are ashamed of their own 
weakness, which they desire to conceal, and hence they say 
that intemperance is base. ...They praise temperance and jus- 
tice out of their own cowardice.’’ (Jowett). 

This paradoxical position seems to have been taken by 
many Greeks at Athens, for it is deemed worthy of a long and 
serious refutation in the second book of the Republic. In 
the Gorg’as the problem is discussed in a more jocose tone. 
Plato handles with dexterity the demonstratio ad absurdum; 
he shows: by the choice of a few telling examples that there 
are many passions whose satisfaction is far from bringing 
happiness. Callicles is led to admit that there are guod and bad 
desires; gradually it becomes evident that there must be a 
standard of what is good. This is Plato’s starting point for 
the building up of a demonstration of what is good in an 
absolute sense. Our answer to Nietzsche’s sophisms starts in 
general from the same basis. It is easy for all who believe 
in an absolute to give this answer; it is quite another matter 
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for the relativist. We may even conclude that Nietzscheism 
itself is to some degree the demonstratio ad absurdum of the 
weakness of the position of ethical relativism. Such it proved 
to be at Athens. Plato introduces Callicles to give the ex- 
treme consequence of the relativism and the incoherent prag- 
matism of Gorgias and the sophists. The main task of the 
Soeratics has been to salvage philosophy and, above all, ethics 
at. a moment when the sophists were enjoying so much success 
through the teaching of an insidious and reassuring skepti- 
cism. Their success was the more certain as too many sys- 
tems of philosophy had followed one another, and as the 
great changes in the social and economic structure of the 
cities were shaking all traditions and had given a chance to 
all the ambitious to secure power, provided they could per- 
suade the public to accept a doctrine by which they them- 
selves might rule. 

We must admit that modern conditions are not so very dif- 
ferent from those of Ancient Athens, and there is small 
reason for surprise if the theory of two thousand three hun- 
dred years ago still meets with success. This theory, al- 
though it seems new and born of recent events, is almost liter- 
ally the reproduction of a paradox rejected by the wisest of 
the ancients. 














ASPECTS OF THE MODERN NOVEL. 


By StTanLey T. WILLIAMS 


I heard a distinguished modern novelist remark recently: 
**There are at least a dozen novelists in England and Amer- 
ica who are now writing better novels than those of Dickens 
and Thackery.’’ Most of us present longed to substitute 
for ‘‘better’’ the word ‘‘different,’’—that word at least. 
We were all ready to admit that the modern novel is different 
from the Victorian novel, in subject and manner. Startlingly 
so. Wading through some modern fiction reminds one of 
Ulysses’ experience when he first returned to Ithaca; a per- 
fectly safe allusion, I fancy, for certain of our modern novel- 
ists have neither the classical knowledge to understand it, nor 
the intellectual curiosity to look it up. To read modern fiction 
Widely makes one understand Charles Lamb’s comment. 
‘*Whenever,’’ he said, ‘‘a new book comes out, I read an old 
one.”’ 

Different as the new fiction is, no one should forget that 
many old traditions of the novel still persist. At this very 
moment when the two most talked-of novels deal, respectively 
and respectfully, with sex and drunken house-parties,—books 
quite worthy of their authors—other novels are being written 
in the manner of Dickens, Thackeray, and George Meredith. 
The voices of these belated Victorians are not loud, but they 
are distinct, the voices of those crying in the wilderness. It 
is easy to imagine reincarnatiors in men of letters. Fielding 
lives again in Thackeray, Charles Lamb in Kenneth Grahame, 
and, according to an undergraduate, Plato in Theodore 
Dreiser. What I mean is less distinct than this. It is merely 
that there remain writers who abide by the Victorian tra- 
dition of the novel. They are not primarily interested in 
Freud, psycho-analysis, or proving that life is ugly. They 
have heard of such things, but their chief interest is not in 
this direction. I should say that their main concern was to por 
tray some phase of life steadily ; to show reality. Not reality 
as some of the moderns conceive it, such as the pockmarks 
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on a man’s face, or a stale room after a gin party, but reality 
as a total impression. So Galsworthy shows us the Forsyte 
family or Hutchinson the character of Mark Sabre. 

Many writers show the influence of the old regime. One 
characteristic of this more conservative type of modern novel 
is that it often focusses on the years more or less prior to the 
war. Sometimes the war appears as a kind of climactie back- 
ground as in The Head of the House of Coombe or If Winter 
Comes. But often, as in The Forsyte Saga, these novels are 
concerned with life a generation before the conflict, with the 
latter half of Victoria’s reign. ‘There are English lawns, 
deer-parks, and quiet home-life, but underneath the surface 
‘passion and joy most sharp, and anguish, and death.’’ For 
such existed even in Victoria’s reign, although Miss Macaulay 
in England and Mr. Hergesheimer in America seem to think 
that nothing happened before 1914 except daguerreotypes, 
ladies in lavender, and croquet. 

The Victorian novel’s influence may be noticed also in the 
form of certain modern novels. It is the fashion to revolt 
against the old technique of writing, but a few novelists cling 
to the old ways. Formerly the novel had a slow beginning 
with a gradual acceleration to a climax,—and sometimes, un- 
fortunately, a complete diminuendo. Sydney Smith once re- 
ferred to a certain Victorian novel as ‘‘a perfect Alexan- 
drine.’” The novels of Dickens and Thackeray make little 
progress until after the first dozen chapters. Such a book 
as Middlemarch demands many solitary evenings or a long 
summer. In the Victorian novel there is something of the 
leisurely mood of the personal essay. Thackeray’s novels 
are as reposeful as the essays of De Quincey or Leigh Hunt. 
Seott alone of the Victorian novelists seems to be in a hurry. 
Even Bulwer Lytton’s melodramatic stories are touched by 
this spirit; he has time for comment and description. In 
Lytton’s ease this attitude did not interfere with production. 
I have known only one person who got through all of his 
novels,—and he is dead. It is not the length of the particular 
novel, or the number written, but the pervading mood of de- 
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liberateness. The Victorian novelist and his imitators to- 
day take time at the beginning of each novel for the gradual 
laying of the foundation of the structure. Thomas Hardy 
and Joseph Conrad, alone of living novelists, write consist- 
ently in this manner, but others attempt it with varying de- 
grees of success. 

Of such patient brick-laying the ordinary novelist of to- 
day is impatient. His are rather Aladdin houses flung to- 
gether for striking effects. He leans to slap-dash, and his 
novels. to quote again from the popular novelist, are, first 
of all, ‘‘snappy.’’ In his writing little things lose their sig- 
nificance. As in moving pictures, events come with a rush. 
In Coquette Sally is well on her way to destruction in the 
first few chapters: in Cytherea Lee Randon’s character is 
given us ready-made; and even Hugh Walpole begins one of 
his novels with a murder. Instead of the mood of leisure and 
repose there are excitement and intensity. Instead of jog- 
ging along comfortably as in older novels, we are whirled 
along as if in a high powered motor. This is the prevailing 
tone of today’s novels, but the old influence still persists, as 
I shall try to show. 

The surest sign that Victorian te: .dencies still survive is in 
the traces of the old ethical and religious beliefs. I still have 
memories of a youthful reading of The Mill on the Floss, in 
which Maggie suffers agonies of repentance for a chance re- 
velation of affection between herself and Philip. What an 
anachronism such an episode would be in some novets of the 
hour. They have thrown such subtleties aside. In Cytherea 
Lee Randon finds his affair with Mrs. Grove spiritually ‘‘re- 
juvenating.’’ Gloria Gilbert’s conversations with Anthony 
Patch in The Beautiful and the Damned suggest an ethical 
eode which is comfortably liberal. I like to fancy what Ruskin 
would have said of this book, could a notice of it have been 
included in his famous essay on Fiction, Fair and Foul. In 
this The Mill on the Floss is denounced as ‘‘a striking in- 
stance of the study of cutaneous disease,’’ and literature of 
even a purer Victorian caste damned as belonging to ‘‘the 
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eretinous school.’’ Even Ruskin’s sharp tongue would have 
failed to do justice to this book. Certainly the older novels 
inclined, whether rightly or wrongly, towards the so-called 
respectabilities. 

Now it is certain that some modern novels are definitely 
within this tradition. There are novels written today which 
express a belief in duty,—really. There are others which do 
not laugh at adultery, or even think it a divine expression 
of the individual temperament. They feel as strongly as 
George Eliot that sin is sin, and that character is the end 
of life. Incidentally such novels achieve an artistic power 
which radieal fiction has sacrificed. They have not flattened 
out all values till surprise in character or situation must de- 
pend upon the sensational, such as the fist-fight between the 
hero and heroine in Saint Teresa, or a passion for a doll, as 
in Cytherea. A flirtation or an elopement may have inter- 
est, or may be even a climax in a novel with some relics of 
ethical standards. But what value have they in a book in 
which adultery is a ce va sans dire-? 

In the novels, for example, of Archibald Marshall, we are 
back in the old days. The new generation is here, too, but 
the spirit is that of the past. There are rose-gardens and 
a marriage in The Hall and the Grange, and through the 
whole book the mood of sweet dreams and quiet breathing. In 
this, as in his other novels, we feel that Mr. Marshall is writ- 
ing for a variety of reasons: because he loves England; be- 
cause he loves the peace to be had from life; and because he 
loves his art. We are doubly sure that he is not writing for 
the sake of publicity, or to express a personal grudge at life. 
He is a Trollope with us once more, but his novels were not 
written in trains, like Trollope’s, rather in a quiet English 
library, or on English lawns in June. 

In much the same quiet fashion Sir Harry Johnston writes 
of The Man Who Did the Right Thing, and The Veneerings. 
The former is like a tale by the fireside of an interesting life. 
Roger Brentham is an ordinary human being who has, as or- 
dinary human beings do have, extraordinary adventures. 
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These seem to have no definite beginning or end. They just 
continue until he dies; that is all. They include the love 
and death of Lucy, a lovely and rather weak woman, and 
such experiences as one could hardly escape in British East 
Africa of the eighties and nineties. All this is amazingly 
real, and human. Throughout in the background is the 
wonderland of Africa with its lions, and lakes scarlet with 
flamingoes. The Man Who Did the Right Thing is a whole- 
some, old fashioned book, and now in The Veneerin9s we find 
Sir Harry Johnston confessing, if that were necessary, his 
literary models. They are the Victorian novelists. He has 
lived so intimately with the people of Our Mutual Friend 
that he must conjecture what happened to them after 1864, 
the year in which the book ends. ‘‘At that period,’’ he says, 
‘‘John Harmon and Bella, Sophronia and Alfred Lammle, 
Georgy Podsnap were more or less at the beginning of their 
careers, at the opening of their great life experiences. It was 
an irresistible temptation to me to consider how they might 
have developed, what pursuits they would have followed, and 
with what results.’’ 

Meanwhile Frances Hodgson Burnett, who wrote long be- 
fore ‘the days of the Cabells and the Hergesheimers, has come 
back to us with The Head of the House of Coombe, to be fol- 
lowed, populo volente, by a sequel, Robin. This book is ob- 
viously in the Victorian manner. Coombe is such a flawless 
peer, his past ennobled by just the right romantic mystery. 
Here, too, is Feather, the shallow-pated heroine, and unnat- 
ural mother. Here are the governesses, nursemaids, and child 
love affairs of which the authoress is a little too fond; she 
has given her story just the slightest Fauntleroy touch. But 
at least there is no modernist ‘‘rebellion’’ here, and the dark- 
est moment of the novel occurs when it is hinted that Lord 
Coombe may have a mistress. It is a good novel, and quite 
honestly Victorian, with its tranquility, its conventional 
morals, and its sentiment. 

The best seller of the year, If Winter Comes, is unques- 
tionably a Dickens novel. I have come to expect those of my 
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friends who dislike Hutchinson’s book to dislike, or be ignor- 
ant of, the novels of Dickens. The quiet comedy of Hutchin- 
son’s novel bores them; and they cannot endure the naiveté 
of Mark Sabre any more than they can the honest asininity 
of Mr. Snodgrass. The names of the characters in If Winter 
Comes are echoes of Dickens; for example, High Jinks and 
Low Jinks. But more innately the spirit of the book suggests 
Dickens: Mark’s indirect humour, his simplicity, the pathos 
of his life. We either love him, or we think him rather a 
fool, which is precisely the way people feel today about the 
characters of Dickens. Then, too, the book is reminiscent of 
past ideals. Mark does not stand for Rousseauistic longing 
and self-expression, like the unspeakable Lee Randon, but for 
self-restraint. He is capable of passion, but we hear little 
from him; he consumes his own smoke. His behaviour 
under Mabel’s ‘‘flying-up’’ may well be compared with the 
aforesaid Lee’s, when his wife, who, we are told, is a reserved 
creature, stabs him with a paper-knife. If Winter Comes is 
old-fashioned in still another way: The surface of the life it 
portrays at Penny Green and in the Ecclesiastical Firm is 
even, quiet, natural. And this life is shown us in the old 
ways: the “‘silent opening,’’ the gradual rise of action and 
feeling, and finally the crowning scene in the court-room. 

Another book which is close to the old ideals in both man- 
ner and inner feeling is Galsworthy’s Forsyie Saga.. The 
reforms suggested by Galsworthy in this book are by no means 
old-fashioned, but modern in the extreme; Galsworthy’s pro- 
tests against certain things in society are urgent. But all 
is said and done quietly; the complaints are expressed in 
irony, in scathing comment, in the self-revealing behavior of 
the characters. Galsworthy lacks entirely those disgusting ex- 
tremes of feeling and expression which make some modern 
novelists of protest sickening. Max Sadleir, for instance, has 
ideas about the existing order—silly ones, mostly—but they 
recoil on their creator in a cloud of gloom, sex, and debased 
Gothic romance. Galsworthy finds sex important, nothing more 
so, for it is the central interest of these three novels, The Man 
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of Property, In Chancery, and To Let. But he delineates it as 
causal, with its inexorable reactions upon other interests of 
life; he does not feature it as a disease of the mind. From 
the moment that Irene marries Soames Forsyte until, years 
later, she lets her husband write the letter of confession to 
young Jolyon, the main question is sex, although considered 
chiefly in relation to the social usage which Galsworthy is 
attacking,—the question of ‘‘property.’’ But the issue is 
debated over the broad scope of three generations, without 
over-emphasis, and with self-respect. Galsworthy’s attitude 
is slightly different from that of the extreme moderns. 

Among others who adhere to the traditional past of the 
novel is Hugh Walpole. He is repeatedly reminiscent of the 
earlier novelists. The Young Enchanted begins ‘‘one fine 
afternoon in the Spring of 1920,’’ and although we feel the 
unrest of the time, the final mood is that of buoyancy. And 
The Thirteen Travellers, a book of short stories, regards the 
uncertainty of the year 1921 as strange and transient. Like 
Hutchinson, Walpole does not scorn the happy ending of 
the Victorians, and his work has a good deal of their careful- 
ness of detail. Walpole, however, is too hearty. Perhaps it 
is beeause I cannot forget that genial voice, and strong per- 
sonality, but his novels aly ys seem to me too physically op- 
timistic; he dodges s us issues, and is neither very 
thoughtful, like Dicke wr Thackeray, nor strongly in re- 
volt, like the mc .n_ school. Booth Tarkington in 
Alice Adams, and e€ nu in Gentle Julia echoes Dickens, as 
does May Sinclair in Mr. Waddington of Wyck, although the 
latter book compels, first of all, a mental comparison with 
Meredith’s Egoist. 

Although Miss Sinclair is modern in her introspection— 
witness Mary Olivier—The Life and Death of Harriet Frean 
is like a single character study from George Eliot. Harriet 
gives up her lover, Robin, to her friend, Priscilla, and, as 
a eandid friend tells her afterwards, she spoils three lives,— 
but she saves her conscience. Later the question arises—the 
question that piqued Robert Browning—whether duty is 
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necessarily doing that which is disagreeable. Harriet 
should have married Robin rather than permit him to marry 
Priscilla, whom he did not love? Whatever the answer, the 
issue is raised. That it is indicates Miss Sinclair’s interest, 
apparently, in old-fashioned ethics. Such, as I recall them, 
are not the moral questions which vex D. H. Lawrence or 
Frank Swinnerton. 

Opposed to these writers are the hordes of novelists who 
revolt. They rebel against the old forms, against the old in- 
terests, against the old ethics. They have ideas on life, some 
of which are new; others, they say, have always existed, but 
have been repressed by prudery. Now the truth can be told, 
and they mean to tell it as it has never been told before. 
They swear that they will be frank until we beg for mercy. 
They quote, some of them, as their text a statement of H. G. 
Wells which they say is in point, although its author may not 
have had their particular difficulties in mind: ‘‘It will be,’’ 
Wells says of the new novel, ‘‘the social mediator, the ve- 
hicle of understanding, the instrument of self-examination, 
the parade of morals and the exchange of manners, the fac- 
tory of customs, the criticism of laws and institutions; and 
of social dogma and ideas. It is to be the home confessional, 
the initiator of knowledge, the seed of fruitful self-question- 
ing....We are going to write about it all. We are going to 
write about business and finance and politics and precedence 
and pretentiousness, and decorum and indecorum, until a 
thousand pretenses shrivel in the cold clear air of our elucida- 
tions. We are going to appeal to the young and the hope- 
ful and the curious, against the established, the dignified, and 
the defensive. Before we have done, we will have all life 
within the scope of the novel.’’ 

This is suggestive, but we wish someone would open a 
window and let in some of that ‘‘cold clear air.’’ It should 
be realized that many of these novelists come to their task not 
only with a desire for publicity, but also with a grudge 
against the novels of the past. Their feeling for the past is 
not merely indifference; it is dislike. They mean not only 
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not to respect it; they intend to insult it. Some are angry 
at the simplicity of the old tales; Thackeray and Dickens 
knew no modern psychology. Some are angry at Victorian 
ethics; what a prig George Eliot was in writing of sex! 
Others are annoyed at the direct form of the old novel. They 
mean to imitate Sterne’s vagaries in Tristram Shandy, not 
whimsically, but in earnest, for increased artistic effect. 

Of the last there are many instances. Dorothy Canfield in 
The Brimming Cup makes her story episodic; the skillful 
reader may fill in the lacunae. In Three Soldiers John Dos 
Passos reduces this method to a series of sketches; his book 
is a long series of frescos of scenes in the American army. 
Seott Fitzgerald in The Beautiful and the Damned introduces 
symbolic dramatic dialogue: such as that between ‘‘Beauty’’ 
and ‘‘The Voice.’’ And there are captions like those of the 
moving pictures. 

But most of all is noticeable, with varying degrees of 
abandon, the eternal questioning about life. I do not wish 
to include in all that I shall say of this every name that I 
shall mention. There are degrees of revolt ranging from the 
quiet but searching questions of Dorothy Canfield Fisher to 
the meaningless license of Frank Swinnerton. But in general 
these writers feel a kind of neurotic Welt-Schmerz. After a 
drunken party Gloria, Anthony, and their friends, in The 
Beautiful and the Damned, discuss ‘‘life,’’ as they lie huddled 
together on the platform of a railroad station at five in the 
morning. As the gin wears off Maury explains why he dislikes 
‘‘life.’? What he says may be very profound, but I should 
guess that Maury was a temperamental ass rather full of 
the juniper berry. ‘‘ ‘There’s only one lesson to be learned 
from life anyway,’ interrupted Gloria. . . . ‘What’s 
that?’ demanded Maury sharply. ‘That there’s no lesson to 
be learned from life.’ ’’ This sounds Socratic. However, I 
doubt it: it is gin. Always questioning, these young writers 
surpass Descartes. He, beginning with nothing, arrived some- 
where; they, beginning with something, arrive nowhere. Some 
question the accepted duties at various times of life: Dan- 
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gerous Ages. Some test marriage: The Briary Bush, and a 
hundred others. Some attack the family: Brass and The Nar- 
row House. Some wonder about love after marriage; and 
others criticize the useful pursuits: Gold Shod. 

The ‘‘dangerous ages’’ of Rose Macaulay’s novel are 
eighteen, thirty-three, and eighty. If we trust the insurance 
company’s statistics, eighty is indeed perilous. Eighteen and 
thirty-three are possibly turning points in the lives of some 
men and women. The interesting aspect of the question is 
why Miss Macaulay thinks these ages dangerous; because, I 
take it, at these times the desire for self-expression may carry 
us far away from the ordinary conventions. Now Miss Ma- 
eaulay thinks this is dangerous, but she also, I gather, thinks 
that if such self-expression occurs, it is excusable, if not right. 
Her idea is based on the conception that the expression of 
the individual temperament is very nearly the first considera- 
tion. Well, it is fairly easy to prove her point, and about 
these particular times in life, if we grant her premise,— that 
pleasure and self-gratification are the purposes of life. But 
if this premise is granted what age~is not dangerous? All 
the characters who represent the various periods have lost 
their faith in unselfishness and duty to others. This is an 
old-fashioned answer, but it is the only possible one. If, on 
the other hand, the individual is entitled to what she may 
get, regardless of others, then, with this idea as a basis a new 
set of convictions may grow up, as they seem to have done 
in this novel. Thus Gerda believes so finally in independence 
that she disbelieves in the shibboleth of marriage. She will 
not marry her lover, for this is against her principles. But 
she will become his mistress. 

In Brass marriage cramps the style of most of the charac- 
ters. It makes Marjorie’s ‘‘parties’’ more difficult. It ham- 
pers Philip’s career. It disgusts his sister. Possibly Philip’s 
real happiness is with Mrs. Grotenberg without marriage. His 
hasty marriage with Marjorie prevents his union with a 
woman he can really love—Mary Rowland. Norris repeatedly 
stresses the woeful inadequacy of the oath at the marriage 
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altar in keeping off later and unforeseen feelings. As the novel 
progresses Norris criticizes marriage from every possible point 
of view, and makes us long, if this is really marriage, to be 
done with it forever. Then, to the astonishment of the reader, 
after showing innumerable divorces, quarrels, and infidelities 
he suddenly, in the last pages of the book, defends marriage 
on the ground of its economic importance. He compares it 
to a battle-field, and ascribes to marriage at its best a motive 
of patriotism. ‘‘We send our boys to the battlefields to die 
in order that our nation shall be preserved; we can expect the 
same from husbands and wives.’’ Marry out of duty to the 
community, even if marriage is hell? Charming. Norris does 
not say whethér he would revise the marriage oath, but it is 
not difficult to think of some delightful parodies. The point 
about Brass as a modern novel is that it can find so little to 
say for marriage that it must needs drag in the economic 
argument. What Norris does accomplish is to question, hon- 
estly, the institution of marriage as it now exists. 

Marriages arranged by our elders are not to be trusted 
either, if we understand The Girls by Edna Ferber. The char- 
acters in this novel suffer when they conform to convention, 
and are required to marry men whom they do not love. Dell’s 
Briary Bush concedes something to usage. The lovers marry 
after a fashion, but there is to be perfect freedom—a venture 
which does not work out. Felix and Rose-Ann finally marry 
in the conventional way. Dorothy Canfield Fisher questions 
on a higher plane. She does not ask whether marriage is a 
success, but whether the first eestasy of love can be retained 
through married life. In The Age of Innocence Edith Whar- 
ton analyzes the feelings of the romantic Newland Archer 
married to a conventional wife. And Evelyn Scott in The 
Narrow House questions the value of the family. She shows 
what a bachelor friend of mine is inclined to call ‘‘the wear 
and tear of married life.’’ There are squawky children, de- 
erepit old people, irritable in-laws, under-cooked food, and 
tiny jealousies; instead of affection—hate. It is a nightmare 
of a home, described in a tense and neurotic style that rasps 
as we read. By comparison with the life of the narrow house, 
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that of Lulu Bett with Dwight and the child Monona is that 
of a princess in a palace. 

Such is ‘‘the novel of understanding’’ in the more re- 
strained of our writers. The italics are not wholly sarcastic. 
Compared with others the novelists mentioned are classic 
in their severity of outline. For we must concede that none 
of them would annihilate what they question. At least they 
do not say so. Although they present the problems gloomily, 
they do, after all, merely present them. They hedge about 
offering solutions. In spite of Philip’s ordeals in marriage, 
he marries again, this time, Leila, she of the cold heels. Felix 
and Rose-Ann, in The Briary Bush, conform, and Marise in 
The Brimming Cup turns once more to her children. New- 
land Archer does not run off with the Countess Olenska. 
Nor does the hero of The Narrow House dynamite his family, 
although the reader longs to do so. In all these novels there 
is hesitation, compromise. 

Not so in the others, whom I shall not exhibit in detail, the 
novels of unrestrained revolt. They speak frankly indeed. 
The leaders of this school in England are Frank Swinnerton 
and D. H. Lawrence. Both laugh at marriage, and both are, 
apparently, apostles of animality. Coquette, by Swinnerton, 
is the story of a street-girl without character or refinement, 
or, I should personally add, without interest. The questions 
of duty do not arise; they simply are not there. One is to 
infer that in the true, actual human nature they do not 
exist. Sally’s career is heartless, sordid, and without one 
symbol of meaning. It is not even realism, for the story is 
as improbable as it is revolting. Lawrence’s attitude is 
equally clear in The Lost Girl and in Women in Love, in 
which he gives us his sex-philosophy. W. L. George has of- 
fered his naturalistic beliefs in Ursula Trent, his story of the 
manicurist. In much the same vein in America Joseph 
Hergesheimer writes in Cytherea, a study, to adapt Mere- 
dith’s phrase, of sex and ‘‘social sewerage.’’ These last are 
following to its ultimate eonclusion the ereed vouchsafed by 
Wells. Without restraint of any sort they mean to show 
phases of life and truth which the novel has hitherto neg- 
lected. 

















ROSWITHA OF GANDERSHEIM 


By WituiAmM A, DRAKE 


This Sappho of Christianity, this Tenth Muse, as she was called 
by her compatriot Pirkheimer, was not only the wonder of Sax- 
ony; she was the glory of all Europe. It may be said, in truth, that 
the works of this distinguished woman are among those which con- 
fer the most honor upon her century, and which, despite certain 
faults resulting from the epoch in which she lived, do much to 
defend it against the charge of barbarism that is made too freely 
and without sufficient cause. (Charles Magnan, Téatre de Hros- 
vitha,) 

In the Royal Library at Munich is an antique tome, bound 
in discolored russet calfskin, with gaping spots on the cover 
indicating the position of clasps and decorations torn away 
by some vandal of a past age. Within, the stiff parchment 
sheets are covered with the quaint Latin chirography of 
the tenth century, executed rather less ornately and in better 
taste than is found in most mediaeval manuscripts, and il- 
luminated with simple initial letters in a pigment a half-tons 
above crimson lake, and with unobtrusive marginal decora- 
tions. In the intervals of the manuscript, at the tops and 
bottoms of the pages and in the margins, are the autographs, 
verses and prose tributes of four centuries of scholars, some 
vaguely remembered, most of them forgotten, who one time 
came to this book as to an unforgotten shrine; and through- 
out the text are copious explanatory and critical notes in the 
erabbed, faded, vertical hand of Conrad Celtes. 

Such is the book of Roswitha the Nun, or Hrosvitha as the 
name appears in the manuscript, which was written during 
the last decades of the tenth century in the Benedictine con- 
vent of Gandersheim and, after a long interval of utter ob- 
livion, was discovered, in 1493, in the monastery of Saint 
Emmeran, at Ratisbon, by Conrad Celtes, the illustrious 
Renaissance humanist and favored bard of the Emperor 
Maximilian. 

It was Celtes who prepared the poems and comedies of 
Roswitha for their first publication, in 1501, in a printed book 
done in Nuremberg, with engraved title pages by Albrecnt 
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Diirer, under the distinguished auspices of the Rheinische 
Sodalitét'. The time chanced well, for national culture in 
Europe was then just beginning to emerge and become sure 
of itself; and, as it followed, the book and its mysterious 
author immediately became the subjects of exaggerated en- 
comia and heated controversy, One contemporaneous opin- 
ion identified Roswitha with Hilda Heresvida, the Anglo- 
Saxon poetess; another named her with Pope Joan; and a 
later ingenious hypothesis, advanced by Aschbach and naively 
adopted by Quérard in his Supercheries litteraires, arb'tra- 
rily denied that the nun existed at all, and argued that Celtes 
himself forged the documents to cover his clandestine negotia- 
tions with the nun Caritas, a sister of his friend Wilibald 
Pirkheimer, who is also remembered for his admirable criti- 
cisms of Roswitha’s poetry. But modern criticism has con- 
clusively dissipated all these romantic fancies, revealing Ros- 
witha as an unquestionably authentic figure and the churchly 
author of these remarkable comedies and poems. 

Despite the painstaking researches of her admirers, we have 
discovered little of the facts of Roswitha’s life, and such as 
we are certain of derive principally from the meagre personal 
references in the epistles prefacing her works. It appears 
that she was born about 932 A. D. and died about 973; but, 
while the former date may vary over a period of five years, 
there is equally reasonably authority for placing her death at 
a time some twenty-seven years later. That she was of gentle 





*The Nuremberg edition was later revived (Wittenberg, 1707) by 
the philologist H. L. Schurzfleisch, followed in 1858 by the edition 
of K. A. Barach. In 1845 appeared the popular French translation 
of Charles Magnan, followed shortly by Bendixen’s translation into 
German (Liibeck, 1857) and the renderings in the Poésies latinés of 
Rétif de la Bretonne (Paris, 1854). The chronicles in verse have 
been especially popularised by their inclusion, in one form or 
another, into nearly every serious anthology of mediaeval learn- 
ing, notably J. P. Minge’s Patrologiae latinae cursus completus 
(Paris, 1844-1855, vol. cxxxvii), Z. H. Pertz’s Monumenta Ger- 
maniae (Hanover, 1841, vol. iv.) and Potthast’s Bibliotheca historica 
medii aevi (Berlin, 1868, supp.). 
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birth is certain, for Gandersheim was distinctly an aristocratic 
community, and there is even an intimation that she was of 
royal birth. Of her early life and of the events which de- 
termined her to become a Bride of Christ, we know nothing; 
but from the statement that Roswitha entered the convent 
shortly before Gerberg Il. was consecrated its abbess (957), 
we may infer that she was about twenty-seven years old at 
the time. Life moved with an hectic rhythm in those days 
when men paid with their swords for their soul’s desires, and 
from the internal evidence of the comedies it is presumable 
that the nun had once participated to the fullest degree in 
the activity of a large and cultured circle, and that her life 
had not been without the ferments of earthly love. She may 
have fled to the eonvent as to a refuge, or more probably 
she took the veil as the natural vocation of a woman of her 
station and period; but it is certain that she had known the 
warm taste of life before she renounced it for the cloisters. 

In the convent, Roswitha’s religious and literary education 
was conducted by the Abbess Gerberg, who was a descendent 
of Otho the Illustrious and the natural daughter of Henry 
of Bavaria (the Heinric who bore so large a part in the 
trizmph of his brother), and by a learned nun ealled Rik- 
karde. It is even conjecturable that she also knew Bernward, 
the celebrated Bishop of Hildesheim, that perfect artist and 
gentle sage who taught young Otho III, and made of his mon- 
astery a museum of the fine arts and a college of metal crafts, 
for it would have fallen within the duties of his office to 
consecrate her to the church. 

Roswitha’s first literary work was the composition of eight 
metrical chronicles, based for the most part upon typical 
Christian mystery tales of the age. These include such sub- 
jects as The Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, The Passion of 
Saint Pelagius of Cordova, The Fall and Conversion of Theo- 
philus, Saint Gingulphus, a fragment of a panegyric on 
Otho, and another on the founding of Gandersheim. The first 
of these will be remembered principally for a happy refer- 
ence, in invoking of the Virgin the gift of speech, to Bal- 
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aam’s lugubrious ass, so that she might ‘make the small talent 
given her by Heaven to create, under the hammer of devo- 
tion, a feeble sound in praise of God.’ The second repre- 
sents, without particular inspiration, the martyrdom of Pela- 
gius as it was told to the nun by an eye-witness of the event. 

Theophilus, however, is really charming in conception and 
style alike. The story relates how a brilliant young church- 
man, coadjutor-bishop of Adana, in Cicilia, in Christian 
humility rejects promotion to the post of his dead superior, 
only to be deposed from his own office by the successor 
chosen in his stead, who believes certain calumnious rumors 
circulated by the young man’s enemies. Theophilus, ‘ndig- 
nant at this reward for his piety, takes counsel of a Hebrew 
wizard and, by the infernal arts of the latter, is transported 
to the midnight caucus of the devils. There he abjures 
Christ and Mary, dedicating his soul to Satan in a written 
pact, with the result that, the following morning, he is rein- 
stated in his office and dignities. But Theophilus is a learn- 
ed and sensible young man (de sophiae rivis septeno fonte 
manantis) and he knows that eternity is no short while; so 
at length he regrets his bargain and, stricken of remorse, 
fasts for forty days, meanwhile praying to Mary to intercede 
for him in his plight. This she does, seeking out the devil 
and literally arguing him down, dismaying his cloven hoof 
by her superior skill in logic, and thus recovering the pre- 
cious document which she lays upon the penitent’s breast 
as he sleeps. This legend, immortalized by Marlowe and 
Goethe, was circulated in Greece by a monk named Eutychan- 
us and, in the tenth century, carried to Germany by a certain 
Paulus. Roswitha’s poem is the first known literary appli- 
cation of the theme, though it was utilized a century later 
by the Bishop of Rennes and, in the thirteenth century was 
made into a lovely French poem by Gauthier de Coinsy, 
which is the immediate predecessor of the dramatic render- 
ing by the famous troubladour Rutebeuf, who flourished 
several centuries later. The legend occurs repeatedly in 
practically every European literature. 
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De Gestis Oddonis I. Imperatoris is more ambitious in 
scope, and to this poem every historian of the chivalrous 
monarch must own his debt. Roswitha had learned much of 
this admirable character from his niece Gerberg and, grasp- 
ing with a remarkably sure sense the epical values of the 
subject, she essays it in the form of a personal history, 
rather than a record of state transactions. Here is unfolded 
the enchanting tale of the young and beautiful widow 
of Lothar, the Lombard Queen Adelheid, basely imprisoned 
by the tyrant Berengarius, whose designs upon her realm he 
desired to further through her marriage with his uninterest- 
ing son. It is recounted how she escaped and was concealed, 
by the grace of God, until at length she met the armies of 
Otho, who had sallied forth when pilgrims brought tidings 
of her distress. The history, which proceeds up to the im- 
perial coronation (962), opens with an acknowledgment of 
the author’s debt to Gerberg. 


The other fragment tells of the mythical founding of the 
convent of Gandersheim, so beautiful a legend that one is sad 
it cannot be true. The Benedictine house of Gandersheim 
was begun, in the year 840, by Liudolf, Duke of Saxony and 
nephew of Witikind, and completed by his consort Hath- 
umoda, who became its first abbess upon her husband’s death 
in 859. On this occasion, as a mark of the Pope’s distin- 
guished esteem, certain precious relics from the bodies of 
Saints Anastasius and Innocent were assigned to the con- 
vent. After the death of the good Hathumoda, the office passed 
successively to her three daughters, Hathumoda, Gerberg 
and Christine; and, by special edict of Louis III. the dignity 
was secured to the ducal line. The convent is situated at the 
foot of the Harz Mountains on the Gande River, about fifty 
miles from Brunswick, and during Roswitha’s time was in- 
dependent and extremely wealthy, both the King of Prus- 
sia and the neighboring Elector of Hanover being vassals 
of the hereditary abbess, who was entitled to a seat in the 
Rhenish Diet. The heraldic adornment of the walls of the 
single old Romanesque chapel that remains of its many 
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buildings tells the traditions of these royal abbesses. In 
1589 the abbey passed to Protestant hands, and, in 1802, it 
was secularized and incorporated with Brunswick. A pretty 
little village has sprung up on the spot. 

Although Roswitha’s poetry is distinguished by a freedom 
of spirit and an originality and spontaneity of creation that 
is more than exceptional in her period and circumstance, 
they are neither so unique nor do they so well express her 
strange personality as do her dramatie works. These are the 
link which completes the hiatus between the Dionysian thea- 
tre and the theatre of Shakespeare; and in this way, as 
Philaréte Chasles asserts, to them may be traced the true 
origins of the modern drama. Even in her earliest work, 
Roswitha departs instinctively from classic models, as she re- 
volts from the classic spirit. Although she deliberately adopts 
the genre of Terence, with the avowed intention of substitu- 
ting Christian themes for his pagan fantasies, so much of 
herself involuntarily enters into her work that even the form 
becomes peculiarly her own. If her medium at any time con- 
trols her, it is in that it compels her to treat of human pas- 
sions, to the expression of which it is properly adapted 
(hujusmodi specie dictationis cojente), although it is a false- 
ly-modest passion that shrinks from its own face. Here, for 
the first time in dramatic literature, that ‘sombre spirit of 
the North’ which eventually gave the world romanticism en- 
ters into and pervades the charming gaiety of the Latin set- 
ting. Human comedy, now heavy and oddly Teutonic, takes 
the place of Olympian wit and classic satire; a spirit of sim- 
plicity and of purity, hitherto unknown, is revealed; and, 
though their purposes of edification and argumentation are 
never submerged, the comedies of Roswitha become veritable 
comedies of manners, accurately and in detail portraying the 
life, eustoms and habits of thought of the noble and churehly 
people of mediaeval Germany. 


But Roswitha is not entirely exempt from the common 
errors and ennwis of moralists. She is always controlled by 
the moral lesson she desires to teach; she always reveals chas- 
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tity triumphant over lust, or, as it finally resolves itself, 
the Christian triumphant over the pagan ideal. She preaches 
continually, in season and out of it. The action of her plays 
is consequently slow, without becoming ponderous; it seldom 
arises to the point of spontaneous creation, and is marred by 
frequent lapses of interest which sometimes completely obliter- 
ate it. Tragedy, comedy and burlesque are thrown together 
in an engaging jumble. But these are faults characteristic 
of Roswitha’s century, nor may we forget the peculiarities 
of the good folk who formed her special audience, deliberate 
and commonplace, understanding nothing of artistry, and 
demanding only that they be copiously harrangued and given 
plenty of time to masticate the purport of such sermons. 

As in her heroic poems, Roswitha’s comedies are in large 
measure on themes freely adapted from early Christian leg- 
ends and her action turns normally to the supernatural in 
explanation of the phenomena she introduces, the Deity she 
glorifies appearing always at the crucial moment and fash- 
ioning matters to His liking. In view of this technique, and 
further in view of the avowed ethical purpose of the come- 
dies, it follows that the characters are all extreme types, be 
they saints or sinners, and are neither definitely developed 
nor given volition of their own. Yet, however violently she 
orders their ways, Roswitha never allows them to become 
merely the puppets of her show. She had not lived in vain 
the years before she entered Gandersheim; a touch of senti- 
ment here and there, a personal identity in passionate ex- 
pression that will not be hushed, and her characters live, at- 
tracting much more of human interest than ever their Latin 
models. Roswitha’s instinet for dramatic appropriateness 
is remarkable; she handles her materials deftly and effective- 
ly, and her arrangement could not be more eonsistent, as 
she counted consistency. And to these qualities, so unique in 
her age, she adds the cardinal virtues of delicacy, terseness 
and simplicity. 

To achieve her purpose of demonstrating the triumph of 
virtue, it frequently becomes necessary that Roswitha match 
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with its glory the more obvious allurements of vice. This task, 
at which other women of her period would have utterly fail- 

: ed, the nun attacks with admirable intrepidity. Her ideal of 
fidelity in exposition falters at nothing; in picturing vice, 
she gives it all the glitter that is its due, and is undismayed 
by the most extreme situations. In this connection, after 
speaking of the perils to which good Catholics are subject- 
ed in reading the pagan poets, she says: 


‘Therefore I, the mighty voice of Gandersheim [ego clamor validus 
Gandershemensis—a play on her name] have not hesitated in my 
works to imitate a poet whom so many persist in reading, so as 
to celebrate as well as I may the praiseworthy virtues of Christian 
maidens, using meanwhile the same form of writing that ancients 
employed to portray the bold profligacy of dissolute women. Never- 
theless, it is with embarassment and many blushes that I have seen 
the necessity of portraying the lamentable folly of illicit love, and 
of repeating, in dialogue, deceitful words. Still, had I permitted 
modesty to destroy my pen, I should never have achieved my pur- 
pose, which is to praise chastity; for truly, the sweetness of seduc- 
tion the more enhances the glory of divine grace and the merit of 
those who resist. And ever, in these plays, the weakness of woman 
overcomes and confuses the strength of man, 


‘I doubt not that the imperfection of my work will lead some per- 
sons to objections, for in all points it is different from that which 
it endeavors to imitate, and far inferior to it in beauty. So be it; 
for I am not so vainly proud as to dare compare myself with those 
renowned authors so far above me, nor even with their followers. 
I have sought only, in spite of my capacity which does not equal 
my desire, to offer for the praise of Him who bestowed it, such 
humble service as may be within the power of the small measure of 
talent with which He has endowed me. Therefore, I rejoice in the 
anticipation that the pious reverence of my work should be ap- 
proved by some; and, if the harshness of my incorrect style should 
displease others, still shali I have the consolation of my purposes, 
that, in addition to my heroic verse, I have, in these dramatic 
scenes, avoided those sensual beauties, full of peril, offered by the 
genius of the heathen.’ 


The six comedies of Roswitha, written probably in the se- 
quence in which they appear in the Munich manuscript, are 
known generally by the titles assigned to them by Conrad 
Celtes: Gallicanus, Dulcitius, Callimachus, Abraham, Paphnu- 
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tius et Thais and Sapientia. In the points of conception and 
stage mechanics, Gallicanus is the most experimental and im- 
perfect. Here, as in all her comedies, Roswitha has adopted 
as her main theme an early Christian legend, in this case a 
Greek tale of the fourth century. Following its main thread 
with reasonable fidelity, she succeeds in infusing everywhere 
that charmingly personal note which is the outstanding char- 
acteristic of her adaptations, in the naturalness of her dia- 
logue, in the accurary of her dramatic sense, and in the little 
touches of sentiment here and there, often even poignant and 
always effective, that reveal the occasional gestures of the 
author’s mind. 

Gallicanus is a pagan mercenary, who has led the troops of 
the Emperor Constantine or many victorious conquests. On 
the eve of the final campaign in the war against the Scythians, 
the only people still resisting the authority of the Emperor 
of the World, the general demands as the prize of his triumph 
the hand of his master’s daughter. Constantine is naturally 
reluctant to grant this bold petition, but he is helpless be- 
fore the necessity of retaining the allegiance of his general. 
He goes to Constantia, his daughter, and with much hesita- 
tion lays the ease before her. ‘My heart is troubled and I am 
oppressed with a great sorrow,’ he says, for Constantia has 
vowed her chastity to Christ. ‘I had rather die,’ she replies; 
‘No torture will ever prevent me from keeping my oath in- 
violate.’ Presently she receives an inspiration. ‘I will feign 
acquiescence to the will of Gallianus,’ she says, ‘and, to con- 
vinee him that my will is in accord with yours, do you per- 
suade him to leave in my keeping his two daughters, Attica 
and Artemia, as a pledge of the love that will unite us; and, 
on the other hand, let him take with him to be his lieutenants 
my almoners, John and Paul.’ This is arranged; the general 
suspects nothing. Then, in the ardor of the battle, when de- 
feat seems at hand, John whispers to the general that, did he 
become a Christian, God would fight on his side. It is the 
old idea of ‘In hoc signo vinces’ Galianus abjures his false 
gods, and immediately the tide of battle turns. He returns 
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in triumph to Rome, going at once to Saint Peter’s, where he 
renews his oath, renounces his passion for Constantia, and re- 
tires to the cloister. The emperor now tells him the truth 
of the episode, adding that his two daughters have also be- 
come Christians and have taken vows of chastity. There is 
an epilogue to Gallianum, set in the time of Julian the Apos- 
tate nephew of Constantine, a quarter of a century later, 
This depicts the persecution of the Christians, the martydom 
of John and Paul, and the conversion of the magistrate Ter- 
entianus. It is especially notable by reason of the vividness 
and power of its characterization of Julian. In these few 
pages we have a terse portrait that, in creative depth and 
artistic completeness, is surpassed among the hundreds of 
plays, tales and novels founded upon this sublime madman, 
only by the conception of Dmitri Merezhkovski. 

Like all Roswitha’s comedies, Gallianus is quite short, 
running approximately one-fourth the playing-time of a mod- 
ern play. The character of Constantia is the most distinctly 
defined: in the comedy proper, and is probably closely pat- 
terned after the Abbess Gerberg. It is of this character that 
Fréderie Ozanan, who was perhaps the truest scholar of the 
Catholic revival of the nineteenth century, says: ‘In the per- 
son of Constantia, drawn with such touching affection, in 
whose character firmness and the most respectful tenderness 
are united in resisting the paternal temptation, and in whom 
the enthusiasm of a virgin soul filled with endless gentleness 
captivates the wills of her companions, it is easy to recognize 
the Abbess Gerberg, who, also, was a daughter of the Caesars, 
and whose hand, beyond doubt, had been sought by the great- 
est nobles.” In this connection, it is interesting to note a 
eircumstance which was not known to Ozanan. Gerberg was 
the wife of Count Bernard of Saxony when the desire of as- 
eeticism first came upon her. Her husband, however, was 
a soldier, with little toleration for such foibles; so, taking 
advantage of his absence once when he was summoned to 
court, she fled to Gandersheim. The count, not so submissive 
as Gallianus, pursued her to the gates of the convent, and 
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would have taken her by force, had he not been at that 
moment recalled to the army. It was probably only for rea- 
sons of state that he afterwards permitted her to remain. 
The scene of Dulcitius is la'd in Rome during the last de- 
cade of the third century, and in this play a further stage of 
Roswitha’s development as a dramatist is noted. The plot 
is unusual and powerful in conception, and is executed with a 
hand at once delicate and firm. Here, more clearly than in 
any of her other plays, is seen the quality of Roswitha’s 
comic effects. Hven at this early period, the nun had learned 
how to employ that most terrific of possible offensive wea- 
pons, ridicule, against persons or customs which were hate- 
ful to her. The opening scene discloses the Emperor Diocle- 
tian endeavoring, by soft words and flattering promises, to 
corrupt the faith of three Christians, Agape, Chione 
and Irene. When they scornfully reject his advances, he 
gives them in charge of a profligate centurion, Dulcitius, 
with instructions to cool the fervor of their persuasion be- 
tween the damp walls of the dungeons. Dulcitius has them 
confined in a pantry adjoining the barracks kitchen, and 
that night, as he is an intrepid soldier, he attempts the rape 
of all three. But, by the usual divine intervention, he is 
stricken of madness, and exit tenderly embracing divers 
kettles and frying pans. Thus he appears before the aston- 
ished guards, begrimed and dishevelled, fancying his night 
shirt his full-dress uniform. He starts for the palace in this 
plight, but meets his wife on the way, who quickly disillu- 
sions him and makes him feel the full ridiculousness of his 
condition. In retaliation, he gives orders to the guards to 
expose the maidens in the public square, but their raiment 
elings to them and every effort to shame them is frustrated. 
When tidings of these miraculous happenings come to Dio- 
eletian, he sends one Sisinnius without further ado to give 
them the choice of life or martyrdom. Sisinnius has Agape 
and Chione cast into the flames, but they are preserved un- 
tonched until, at their petition, death is sent to them. Irene, 
undismayed at. the fate of her sisters, is led off for the vile 
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purposes of Sisinnius, but the soldiers are overtaken on the 
way by two grave youths who present an order apparently 
from their captain and relieve them of their charge. By the 
time the ruse is discovered, Irene and her angel escort are 
on the summit of a lofty mountain. Midway up the slope 
is an invisible line which the Romans cannot cross until, in 
rage, Sisinnius orders the bowmen to shoot the girl. Thus 
Irene receives martyrdom. 

From Dulcitius, Roswitha proceeds immediately to her most 
unique and beautiful play, in which is introduced for the 
first time a theme upon which has been founded a thousand 
great and little tales of love. Callimachus may be taken as 
the direct precursor of all our varied types of Romeo and 
Juliet, in romantic passion, in delicacy of sentiment, in 
imaginative intensity, and in perfection of form and beauty 
of language. The plot is drawn from a Greek legend of the 
fifth century, although the action is defined as having oc- 
curred during the first century, in the city of Ephesus. Cal- 
limachus, a young pagan, is consumed by a passionate love 
for Drusiana, the young and beautiful wife of Prince An- 
dronicus, who is a friend and follower of Saint John. From 
the first the lady indignantly rejects the young man’s ad- 
vances, but in the privacy of her own reflections she is com- 
pelled to mistrust the strength of her chastity in the face of 
his tumultous passion. So she prays: ‘O Christ, grant me 
a speedy death, rather than allow me to become the ruin of 
this agreeable young man!’ Her prayer is answered; and 
Callimachus, guided by a bribed rascal, Fortunatus, visits 
her tomb in the night. He digs up the body, but when he lifts 
it in his arms, a serpent darts from the winding sheets and 

| strikes the tempter, Fortunatus, who dies. But, heedless of 

. this warning, the distracted lover triumphs in the embrace 
denied to him in life, erying aloud: ‘O Drusiana, Drusiana, 
quo effectu cordis te colwi, qua sinceritate delectionis te vis- 
cere tenus amplexatus fuil’ Then, stricken by a pitying 
angel, he dies at her side. 


Had Roswitha not been intent upon embroidering her 
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moral, she would have ended the tale at this point. But 
Ovid’s phrase, ‘scena sine arte fui,’ was the rule of her age, 
so she makes God himself appear to John and order the saint 
to conduct the bereaved husband to the violated tomb. Call- 
ing upon the name of God, John blithely waves away the 
serpent and resurrects Callimachus and Drusiana. The 
young man renounces his guilty passion and accepts Christ- 
ianity. Drusiana, in forgiveness, restores Fortunatus and 
gives the man to whom she had denied her love, her friend- 
ship and that of her husband. But Fortunatus, at least, is 
admirably consistent: ‘I had rather not live than see such 
an abundance of grace and virtue,’ he says, and immeditely 
the serpent’s bite swells up again, and he expires. 

The plot of Abraham derives from an ancient legend, pre- 
served in many varying forms, the most generally known of 
which is found in the Vitae Patrwm of Roseweyde Mary, 
when a child of eight years, is persuaded by her guardian 
Abraham, an ascetic, to become a hermit. For twenty years 
she remains faithful to her vow; but the breath of life is 
strong within her and, listening to the pleadings of a cor- 
rupt priest, she flees with him from her cell. in the Nitrian 
desert to the neighboring city. Here, after a space, she is de- 
serted and, by the force of circumstance, compelled to the 
life of a courtesan. Hearing of these things, Abraham dons 
the garb of a soldier and goes forth to bring the wanderer 
back to the fold. After a long search he discovers her at 
an inn in Asscs. She does not recognize him in this un- 
familiar habit, so he sups with her. Then revealing himself, 
the old man pleads with his erring ward to cast her sinful- 
ness behind her and return to her cell, as she does, in a 
fervor of repentance. 

Abraham is a splendidly drawn and wholly admirable 
character. He does not revile Mary, though in his eyes her 
sin is deep and terrible; he pleads with her, with gentle- 
ness and tact, and when she repents he spares his reproaches, 
forgetting everything in his love for her and his joy at her 
redemption. This situation, delicate at best, Roswitha 
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handles with a stately realism and a depth of understanding 
and sympathy that would be praiseworthy in the average 
housewife of our own enlightened age. 

Roswitha follows the genera! plan of Abraham in her next 
comedy, Paphnutius et Thais. The scene opens upon the 
laura, in the Theban desert, of the old hermit monk Paphnu- 
tius. He is apparently disturbed in mind, and his disciples 
are pressing him to tell them the cause of his agitation. He 
replies in the terms of philosophical subtlety, proceeding to 
an admirably argued dissertation upon the divine harmony 
that exists between the soul and the body. Here Roswitha, 
whose action iy normally unusually compact, pauses as she 
frequently does to instruct her audience in certain points 
of her metaphysical learning, and from this scene one may 
gain a fair impression of the character and scope of the 
knowledge possessed by the best type of nun during the 
tenth century. The material for the harmonic discourse was 
probably derived from Boethius’ De Musica, which was doubt- 
less known to Roswitha. Finally, however, the hermit returns 
to the main question, and confesses that he is disturbed at the 
fall of Thais, who has forsaken her faith and become notor- 
ious as an actress and courtesan. Encouraged by his disciples, 
who promise to follow him in their prayers, Paphnutius, like 
Abraham, puts on worldly garb and, journeying to Alexan- 
dria, gains access to the courtesan in his false character. In 
converting her, he does not use such gentle pity as did 
Abraham with Mary; Thais, having once believed, was nevér 
without the fear of damnation, and her mind was readily 
swayed by his scathing denunciations and his terrible threats 
of hell. The penitent courtesan, loved of the greatest and 
most powerful, falls at the feet of the old ascetic, 
praying, ‘Qui plasmasti me, misesere mei!’ Paphnu- 
tus eonducts her to a convent ‘where, at his com- 
mand, the abbess confines her in a _ small, dismal, 
underground cell. For three years Thais remuins 
there, meditating upon her sins and mortifying her 
soft, desired flesh in token of her penitence. Then Paphnu- 
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tius, who has never forgotten to pray for the spiritual prog- 
ress of his convert, seeks word of her from Saint Anthony, 
who brings him the novice Paul to tell of the vision he has 
had of the celestial delights that are reserved for the re- 
morseful courtesan. Paphnutius goes to her cell and, 
through the gratings of her narrow window, tells her the 
cheerful tidings that, within fifteen days, her soul will ascend 
to glory; and remains with her until this consummation. 


This legend is old and extremely well known, and has been 
utilized in many variations for literary purposes. Roswitha’s 
version was probably drawn from the Historia Monachorum 
of Rufinus, contemporary of Saint Jerome. ‘The most not- 
able application of the theme is, of course, that of Anatole 
France in his novel Thais. Although intent upon cynical 
and psychological purposes, the modern writer alters the 
course of events and makes his Paphnutius succumb to the 
charms of the courtesan. 


The last comedy in Roswitha’s book, Sapientia, is an early 
intimation of the morality plays that were to follow. It is 
the least pleasing of her works, and shows most painfully 
the crushing weight of conventional form and sentiment, 
which her vigor of spirit alone enabled her to defy in prin- 
ciple whilst accepting them in precept. This comedy, based 
upon a Greek allegorical legend, relates how Sapientia, a 
patrician matron who has accepted Christianity, takes her 
three daughters to Rome, with the intention of devoting 
them to the service of the church. They are apprehended by 
the prefect of the Emperor Hadrian, Antiochus, who takes 
them before his master. Like Diocletian in Dulcitius, 
Hadrian vainly endeavors to persuade the maidens to save 
themselves. The tortures he inflicts are equally impotent 
and, ufter several prodigies, they are beheaded and their 
corpses given for burial to their austere mother. Attended 
by a chorus of sympathetic Roman matrons, she bears her 
dead to a roadside grave where, in answer to her prayer, 
death ends her grief. 

Roswitha was the first writer to give valiant Christian 
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expression to the Dionysian muse, and she brings into her 
art, more intuitively than deliberately, the ferments of new 
l’censes, new ideas and new and broader vistas. I am not 
sure that it would be utterly ridiculous to say that the modern 
drama begins with these six plays of Roswitha. While they 
are antique in form, their spirit is modern and sensitive, and 
they anticipate much that has become indispensible, not alone 
in the drama, but in every department of literature. 

One outstanding feature of Roswitha’s work is her appli- 
eation of individual rhythms. In her heroic chronicles, she 
employs the Leonine rhyme; but her comedies, apparently 
written in Latin prose, upon close scrutiny disclose a sing- 
ular regularity of metrical arrangement. During the tenth 
century, it was customary in the northern countries to em- 
ploy initial rhymes, with frequent alliteration and a succes- 
sion of feeble assonances throughout the line. Roswitha, in 
more delicate taste, generally uses faint terminal rhymes, in 
couplets, indicating emphasis by heavier rhymes, in the 
manner of Shakespeare; or even separating the line into 
unever, unrhymed sections, resembling vers libre. Chasles 
who claims that Roswitha originated modern versification, 
cites in verification of his contention the following re- 
arranged lines, with which we may, not inappropriately, 
take leave of Roswitha: 


Abraham: Hei mihi, o bone Jesu! Quid hoc monstri 
Est quod hanc, quam tibi sponsam nutrivi, 
Alienos amatores audio sequi? 
Amicus: Hoe meretricibus antiquitus fuit in more, 
Ut alieno delectarentur in amore? 
Abraham: Affer mihi sonipedem delicatum 
Et militarem habitum, 
Quo deposito tegmine religionis 
Ipsam adeam sub specie amatoris? 























POPE’S SATIRIC PORTRAIT OF ADDISON 
By R. H. Grirrits 


London had a new piece of gossip. It was all sub rosa, 
as a delectable morsel should be. Mr. Pope had written a 
‘‘portrait’’ satirizing the late Mr. Secretary Addison. Copies 
of it were in two or three private hands, and might be read, 
under due edmonitions to secrecy. Beaux, wits, and belles 
were eager to be admitted among the favored. Just a year 
ago Mr. Addison’s Works, in four imposing quarto volumes, 
had been issued from the press; and Tickell had affixed to 
them his pathetic and beautiful dirge. What, now, could be 
said of the seamy side of the great, moral Spectator? From 
Bromley twenty miles cross town to Twit’nam interest tickled 
and grew warm behind frill-bosomed shirts. Curls of full- 
bottomed wigs nodded ingratiating pleas for a sight of the 
poem or the privilege of hearing it read. My Lord the 
Bishop of Rochester and Dean of Westminister possessed a 
copy of Mr. Pope’s verses. 

Atterbury and Pope were intimate friends. From Brom- 
ley on February 26, 1722, the noble prelate had written to 
the poet, in the formal phrases of the Augustan Age: 


Permit me, dear sir, to break into your retirement, and to desire 
of you a complete copy of these verses on Mr. Addison; send me 
also your last resolution, which shall punctual'y be observed, in 
relation to my giving out any copy of it; for I am again solicited 
by another lord, to whom I have given the same answer as form- 
erly. No small piece of your writing has been ever sought after 
so much. It has pleased every man without exception, to whom 
it has been read. Since you now therefore know where your real 
strength lies, I hope you will not suffer that talent to lie unem- 
ployed. For my part I should be so glad to see you finish some- 
thing of the kind, that I could be content to be a little sneered at 
in a line or so, for the sake of the pleastre I should have in read- 
ing the rest. I have talked my sense of this matter to you once 
or twice, and now I put it under my hand, that you may see it is 
my deliberate opinion. 
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Ah! Bishop, Bishop! Have you forgotten ‘‘nil nisi bo- 
num?’’ Have you forgotten that friendly tears fell from your 
eyes when—it is not yet three years that have passed—you 
blessed the remains of Mr. Addison lowered to rest in the 
Abbey grave? You had a tender heart, as we know that 
have read the letter you wrote after the death of your daugh- 
ter. Yours was not the pleasure malice finds in seeing the 
foibles of a great man exposed to ridicule. Rather yours 
was the delight your generation of men felt in viewing the 
skill in each stroke, the perfection of art shown by genius 
as it limned this the greatest of literary miniatures. 

The interest of polite London continued, and manuscript 
copies of Mr. Pope’s lines were made. But the author’s ‘‘*.3t 
resolution’’ against publication by print held still, held for 
ten months longer. Then a copy came into the hands of a 
newspaper man, and on December 15, 1722, the verses were 
printed in a weekly paper, The St. James’s Journal; with 
Memoirs of Literature, and the Freshest Advices Foreign and 
Domestick. 


The poem was short in this earlier stage of its evolution, 
only thirty lines; and it was printed with but the slightest 
comment and with no indication of authorship. Five years later 
Pope himself was to republish it in a revised form, augmented 
to sixty-eight lines, under the title of ‘‘Fragment of a 
Satire.’’ And in 1735 he was to publish it again, as a portion 
of the ‘‘Epistle from Mr. Pope to Dr. Arbuthnot,’’ wherein 
it still remains (lines 151-214, especially 193-214), and is 
known to all readers of Pope as the most brilliant of his scin- 
tillating passages, the chef-d’oewvre of his pointed quill. 

Immediately upon publication of the verses, questions must 
have arisen in the minds of all readers except those of the 
most intimate circle, and perhaps even in their minds too, 
questions of the occasion of writing the lines and the pro- 
priety of printing them. The questions have never been, pos- 
sibly never will be, convincingly answered, but remain as an 
enticing puzzle to editors, biographers, and scholars. What 
was an object of gossipy curiosity then is now two centuries 
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later an object of our investigation, with the praiseworthy 
purpose (so, at least, we flatter ourselves) of learning the 
real make of the stuff of two great spirits. So late as 1914 
and 1921 two American scholars have sharpened their claws 
upon the problem without bringing us nearer to a solution 
than readers were in 1722 and 1723. A third American 
cholar, writing in 1922, has contributed some material in- 
formation. The present writer acquired recently a contem- 
porary manuscript copy of these Addison Lines to which 
Pope affixed his signature in his own clear handwriting. 
This version is now printed for the first time, with some com- 
ments upon the extent of our knowledge of the circumstances 
of the famous quarrel. 


Pope was born in a year of revolution, and died on the eve 
of a rebellion. Most of the years between he filled with per- 
sonal quarrels. They reached their top level of bitterness in 
the period from 1728 to 1735. In the Bathos, the Duncaid, 
the ‘‘ Epistle to Arbuthnot”’ he ridiculed a great many persons 
who had given him offense upon personal or artistic grounds, 
and in stinging phrases pinned caricatures of them to the 
wall in the corridors of time. Retorts swarmed. A fiercer 
light of publicity never beat upon the life of any English 
author—not John Wilkes, not Swinburne, not Oscar Wilde, 
Pope had dared the conflict, and he did not escape scatheless. 

It was in 1728 his enemies adduced the charge that Pope 
had waited till after Addison was dead before he ventured 
to compose or to publish this satiric portrait. Pope’s denial 
was entirely explicit. He first quoted the charge and then 
appended his denial: 


“No sooner (saith the same Journalist) was his body lifeless, but 
this author, reviving his resentment, libell’d the memory of his 
departed friend, and what was still more heinous made the scandal 
public.” . . . In verity the whole story of the libel is a Lye; 
Witness those persons of integrity, who several years before Mr. 
Addison’s decease, did see and approve of the said verses, in no 
wise a libel but a friendly rebuke, sent privately in our author’s 
[Pope’s] own hand to Mr. Addison himself, by him, and never 
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made publick (till after their own Journals, and Curl their own 
bookseller had printed the same.) One name alone which I am 
authorized here to declare, will sufficiently evince this truth, that 
of the right Honourable the Earl of Burlington. 


\ 

In the face of affirmation so direct, buttressed by the 
puissant name of a noble lord, it would look as if enquiry 
might rest, satisfied. 

But Pope digged his own pitfall. He was, as we know, 
not always straightforward in his dealings. He contrived 
ingenious statements that seemed to say a thing without say- 
ing it. He allowed assertions of amenuenses, editors, and 
anonymous assistants to stand, when they were not precisely 
accurate, and to pass as his own. He did some things that 
were discolored or stained. Letters and documents discover- 
ed long, long after his death throw a half-light upon his se- 
erets that impeaches his integrity. So much so, that some 
of the men who have written about him, notably Macaulay, 
Elwin, Lounsbury, came to believe he could do nothing hon- 
est, there was no veracity in him either in word or in deed. 
The clerical susceptibilities of the Reverend Mr. Elwin, 
Pope’s editor, were so bruised and shocked by what he 
though he had found that he persuaded himself to think that 
of all possible explanations of a matter that needed elucida- 
tion, the one which assumed the greatest possible moral ob- 
liquity in Pope was most likely to be the right one. The im- 
pact of the opinions of these men has been very great; and 
their effect, to introduce younger men to the study of Pope 
with prepossession so strong as to cloak simple facts or facili- 
tate unsafe hypotheses. The conclusions of Elwin and Louns- 
bury can in some eases, at least, be proved untenable; and 
their premise of an always-to-be-taken-for-granted turpitude 
reacts to their own detrimert. A protest should be made 
against further pursuit of their bad habit, not so much for the 
sake of rescuing some rags of the reputation of the man Pope, 
but for the sake of supporting the integrity of the scholarly 
mind in America. 

It was under this prepossession that two of the American 
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scholars labored who have recently written upon Pope’s ‘‘ At- 
ticus’’ lines. The earlier seeks to show that, over the names 
‘‘Townly’’ and ‘‘Dorimant,’’ Pope wrote four letters to the 
St. James’s Journal at the end of 1722 to secure publication 
of the lines, which were printed as a ‘‘P. S.’’ to the fourth 
letter—‘‘econeocted the whole scheme,’’ writes the scholar, 
“as a stalking horse behind which he could accomplish his ori- 
ginal purpose of publishing these lines.’ Phrases taken at 
random from his article will show the writer’s state of mind: 
‘the absurdities of this letter—the most ridiculous feature 
of this first letter—if the former writer (Townly) were am- 
biguously fulsome, the second (Dorimant) assumes a judicial 
tone—very gently does he sneer—his remarkable talent for 
fixing a sting in the tail of a compliment—his assumption 
of impartiality—the ambiguous character of these letters.’’ 
The argument is thus summed up: ‘‘Knowing Pope’s inve- 
terate fondness for chicanery, that he ‘could not drink tea 
without stratagem,’ recalling his similar trick in the case 
of Phillips’s Pastorals, when his letter of feigned commenda- 
tion deceived Steele himself, and considering all the impos- 
ture, falsification, and trickery that was shortly to attend the 
production of the Dunciad, one could find even the latter 
view conceivable’’—that Pope concocted the whole scheme, 
ete.—‘‘and the verses actually are the culmination of the 
series.’’ 

The later writer, a woman, thinks it probable that Pope 
was the author of the fourth letter—again, for the purpose 
of getting his lines published. But her chief interest is to 
show that the lines were written before Addison’s death. 
Her arguments are principally two, that certain phrases in 
the poem date from 1715 or 1716, and that there is evidence 
the lines were in print in 1717. 

It would be a most interesting discovery if any one could 
prove that the lines were printed as early as 1717. But it 
is highly improbable that they were. The first person to as- 
sert that they were, was John Nichols. In the Anecdotes of 
Bowyer (1782) he has a note on Pope’s poem and a reply to it 
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by Jeremiah Markland, in which he says categorically, ‘‘ Both, 
however, were printed so early as 1717.’’ Warton borrow- 
ed the note for his edition of Pope’s Works in 1797; and 
Nichols repeated it in his Literary Anecdotes in 1814. Nichols 
offers no proof whatever of his statement. Warton 
weakened the ease by garbling the note to read, ‘‘Both were 
printed together, by Curll, so early as 1717.’’ It is practi- 
cally certain that Curll knew nothing of the limes before 
1722. Since Nichols’s time not a man among the ardent 
students and keen collectors of Pope and Popiana has been 
able to discover another trace of that 1717 book, pamphlet, 
newspaper, or whatever it was. Is there a probability that 
Nichols erred, either through a slip of the pen or a slip of 
memory ? 


One cannot know Pope without studying Edmund Carll. 
He was a bookseller or publisher (the terms were convertible 
in his day) of some very valuable antiquarian volumes and 
some very scandalous books, for which latter he was fined, im- 
prisoned, and sentenced to the pillory. He was fond of 
printing the dying speeches of criminals hanged at Tyburn, 
and the last wills and testaments of eminent persons; and 
so Arbuthnot said of him, ‘‘Curll has added a new terror 
to dying.’’ Though with a different motive and in a differ- 
ent manner, Curll has tied himself to Pope’s coat tails as 
effectually as Boswell has to Dr. Johnson’s. In 1716 he pub- 
lished, withont permission, in a thin pamphlet three poems 
which he ealled Court Poems and attributed to Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu or Gay or Pope. This was before Lady 
Mary and Pope quarreled, and when as yet the poet was 
a gallant admirer of the witty fair. So both on the lady’s 
account and on his own, Pope undertook to punish Curll’s 
impudence. The punishment was hardly what one would ex- 
pect from a poet, a wit, and a gentleman. He invited Curll to 
meet him at a tavern, and gave him besides pointed advice a 
glass of wine with an emetie in it. So began the quarrel with 
Curll. It lasted so long, with a flinging of such heavy mis- 
siles, it might better be called a war. 
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The Court Poems had appeared early in April. On or about 
May Day Curll took some of his revenge by printing on a 
folio half-sheet a brief poem that sprang into great popular- 
ity, ‘‘To the Ingenious Mr. Moore—By Mr. Pope.’’ The 
thing about it worthy of present notice is that Curll append- 
ed at the bottom of page 2 this challenging promise: 


N. B. Speedily will be Publish’d some more of Mr. Pope’s 
Pieces, and all his Writings for the Future, except Homer, will be 
printed for E. Curll. 


The tall old pirate chose to make an additional exception 
of Pope’s edition of Shakespeare, but for the rest there is 
reason to believe he kept his promise for at least half a gene- 
ration. 

As for the lines satirizing Addison, he did print them. 
The first time he ever heard of them, so far as facts that can 
be verified now enable us to judge, was round about Decem- 
ber of 1722, when they appeared in the St. James’s Journal. 
He grasped opportunity the moment she turned her forelock 
towards him. Within a few months he had procured a manu- 
script copy of the lines and an ‘‘Answer’’ to them, and 
printed both in a volume of miscellanies to which he gave 
the suggestive title Cythereia. And he republished them se- 
veral times later. Probably it was in connection with 
Curll’s reprints of the lines that Nichols’s mistake in date 
arose—if it is a mistake. The story is such a complication of 
confusions that Nichols can readily be forgiven if he slipped. 

The Court Poems pamphlet was published in 1716, but with 
the date misprinted on the title page as MDCCVI. A second 
edition, with slight additions but not the Addison lines, was 
published in 1717, and for a century afterwards that year 
was considered the date of first publication. In 1719 another 
edition was issued, containing two new poems by Pope but not 
the Addison lines. In 1726 another, and aparently the last, 
edition of the Court Poems was printed, in which the lines do 
appear, a reprint of them as they occur in the Cythereia of 
1723. Here the plot thickens. In this year also Curll pub- 
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lished another book, in two small volumes, with the title 
Miscellanea, which is important, first, in the biography of 
Pope because in it appears, for the first time and surreptiti- 
ously, a portion of Pope’s voluminous correspondence, and, 
secondly, in the history of the satire upon Addison, which re- 
appears in an odd way. 

In addition to the one used for the Court Poems, Curll ob- 
tained possession of another manuscript of the Addison lines, 
and this be printed on pages 133-34 of Vol 1, of the Miscel- 
lanea, under the simple heading ‘‘Satire. By the same.’’— 
meaning ‘‘By Mr. Pope.’’ It is not greatly different from 
the previously printed versions, but it does have some dif- 
ferent readings. The second volume of Miscellanea was in- 
tended, as its own titlepage plainly states, to contain five 
separate pieces, of which the last is ‘‘Laus Ululae. The 
Praise of Owls. Translated from the Latin. By a Canary 
Bird.’’ Most of the extant copies fulfil the promise of the 
titlepage. But in some manner, pages of the ‘‘Laus”’ por- 
tion ran out before the remainder of the volume; to fi'l in 
the gap Curll bound into these volumes three small pamphlets 
of which he had an unsold stock on hand, one of them being 
the Court Poems of 1726. Consequently all copies of the 
Miscellanea contain the Addison lines once, and certain copies 
contain them twice—in two versions. And now this point 
further.—though the Miscellanea was printed, advertised, 
and sold as early as the summer of 1726, yet the title page 
in each volume, in all copies so far as is now known, carries 
this legend at the bottom, ‘‘Printed in the Year, 1727.’’ 

Is it to be wondered at if Nichols did misstate the date of 
original publication of the lines, confusing probably the 
Court Poems in the Miscellanea of 1727, which did contain 
the lines, with the Cowrt Poems of 1717, which did not con- 
tain them? 

The other piece of evidence relied on to prove that the 
satire was written before Addison’s death is not more trust- 
worthy. It is what learned folk call internal evidence, the 
use and revision of certain phrases in the earlier versions. 
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The crux is, did Pope write ‘‘Gildon draws his venal quill’’ 
first and later alter ‘‘venal’’ to ‘‘meaner,’’ or vice versa? 
Professor Courthope built up an argument in 1881 on the 
assumption that ‘‘meaner’’ was the earlier used word, which 
in 1889 he had to retract; though he substituted another 
theory as ill-based by assuming that Pope himself is responsi- 
ble for the change from ‘‘venal’’ to ‘‘meaner,’’ which assump- 
tion is dubious, as shall presently appear. The American 
lady returns in 1921 to this interchange of unhandsome epi- 
thets, and in addition endeavors to set up an order of prior- 
ity among the early versions. 

Behind the use of the epithets, ‘‘venal’’ and ‘‘manner,”’ 
lies the story that Pope was told by the Earl of Warwick, 
Addison’s step-son, that Addison gave Gildon ten pounds as 
a reward for writing a Life of Wycherley. Gildon abused 
Pope in the Life, and Pope retorted with this mention of Gil- 
don’s ‘‘venal quill.’’ This Life is a thing of small value, and 
got so lost in time’s wallet that for many years no copy was 
known to be still in existence. It is the good fortune of 
the third American scholar writing on the Atticus Lines to 
discover that there are two copies of it extant. But—the Life 
was. published in March, 1718. If it was in any measure the 
begetter of Pope’s satiric portrait, then the Lines were not 
in print in 1717, were not even written earlier than the spring 
of 1718. 


The portrait grew through three stages in Pope’s own 
hands. Concerning the second stage, the ‘‘Fragment of a 
Satire’’ published by Pope in his and Swift’s Miscellanies of 
1727-28, and the third stage, as part of the ‘‘ Epistle to Ar- 
buthnot,’’ no difficulty has been made, or found. Of these two 
stages only one version exists in each. But of the first stage, 
four versions are now accessible in print; two fragments of 
two other versions which Dr. Johnson had before him are 
printed in his Life of Pope; and accompanying this article is 
a version from a manuscript which has never before been 
printed,—making a total of seven versions. Dr. Johnson 
quoted a couplet from what he called the ‘‘first’’ versiun, 
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and the same couplet from what he called the ‘‘second’’ ver- 
sion. How he could determine which version was first and 
which second, he does not say, and we do not know. Letting 
his ‘‘first’’ and ‘‘second’’ stand, for what they are worth, 
the other versions, five in number, are, in the order of publi- 
eation: one in the St. James’s Journal; one in Cythereia, re- 
printed in Court Poems, and reissued in Miscellanea, second 
volume; one in the first volume of Miscellanea; one from a 
manuscript preserved at Langleat Castle first printed in the 
Elwin-Courthope edition of Pope’s Works; and the one now 
printed for the first time. 


The most authentic of the seven versions is that of the 
Langleat manuscript, if as the editors believed it is in Pope’s 
own handwriting. The version second in authority is the 
one here first printed. It is written on a leaf which has been 
torn out of an old folio ‘‘commonplace-book,’’ such as Bishop 
Perey printed his Reliques out of, such as was frequently com- 
piled in the older days. The page is numbered 97, and on its 
back (page 96) are several verses of a similar kind. The 
writing is of an unidentified hand, but the version has been 
legitimated or authenticated by Pope, where signature is af- 
fixed at the end in his own handwriting, complacently added, 
recently, at the request of the manuscript’s owner. 


That Pope, even when he autographed a copy, was not per- 
turbed by errors of the copyist is shown by the uncorrected 
omission of ‘‘not’’ before ‘‘malice’’ in the fifth line; never- 
theless his sense of humor must have impelled him to delete 
‘‘out of’’ in the preceding line and supply ‘‘in’’ in the mar- 
gin—unless, of course, the copyist had already made the cor- 
rection. Several such copies must have been made shortly after 
the time of Bishop Atterbury’s letter—‘‘no small piece of 
your writing has been ever sought after so much.”’ 

Curll contrived to seeure two copies. They must have been 
similar to this one just being printed or else copies of copies. 
Like this one, too, may have been (probably was) the copy 
sent to the editor of the St. James’s Journal, Four of the 
five complete versions read “venal quill;’’ the only manu- 
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script reading ‘‘meaner quill’’ was one of the two Curll had. 
The probability that ‘‘meaner’’ was merely a copyist’s slip 
is very great. An argument built up upon its appearance in 
the poem rests on a flimsy base. And such an argument 
cannot give us help in trying to decide whether Pope wrote 
the famous portrait before Addison’s death or after, or 
whether Pope seeking publication of his lines forwarded a 
pseudonymous letter to an obscure and short lived newspaper 
or knew nothing of the publication till after the deed was ac- 
complished. 





THE TExAS REVIEW 


ON MR, ADDISON, BY MR. POPE 


If meager Gildon draws his venal Quill, 
I wish the Man a Dinner and sit still; 
If Dennis rails, and raves in furious Pet 
I’ll answer Denn‘s when I am Out of Debt; in 
’Tis Hunger and Malice make them print, 
And who’d wage war with Bedlam or the Mint; 
But were there one whom better stars conspire 
To form a Bard and raise his Genious Higher, 
Blest with each Talent and each Art to please 
And born to write, converse, and live with ease; 
Shou’d such a Man too fond to reign alone, 
Bear, like the Turk no Brother to the Throne, 
View him with Seornful, yet with jealous Eyes 
And hate for Arts which caus’d himself to rise 
Damn with faint Praise, Assent with Civil Leer, 
And without Sneering teach the Rest to Sneer, 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to Strike; 
Just hint Affront, and hesitate dislike. 
Alike reserv’d to Blame, or to Commend 
A Tim’rous Foe, and a Suspicious Friend; 
Fearing ev’n Fools, by Flatterers besieg’d, 
And so obliging, that he ne’er oblig’d; 
Who when two Wits on Rival Themes contest; 
Approves of each, but likes the worst the best, 
Like Cato gives his little Senate Laws, 
And sits attentive to his own Applause: 
While Wits and Templers ev’ry Sentence raise. 
And wonder with a foolish face of Praise; 
Who would not grieve if such a Man there be! 
Who wou’d not weep if Addison were He? 

—A, POPE 











SIR DANIEL FLEMING AND HIS ACCOUNT BOOK 
By Auan D. McKiuop 


Not long ago I made the acquaintance of a worthy knight, 
Sir Daniel Fleming, of Rydal Hall, Westmoreland; in fact, 
I may say he took me into his confidence. Of course he of- 
fered nothing to compare with the amazing intimacies of Mr. 
Secretary Pepys, or the comprehensive diurnals of Mr. 
Evelyn, the two of his contemporaries who tell us most about 
their times and themselves. Sir Daniel was not a writer of 
confessions or chronicles. Robert Louis Stevenson detects 
in Pepys the shadow of a desire to show himself to poster- 
ity; granted the inability of people to read his cipher, the 
putting of the thing on paper nevertheless brought exposure 
and detection within the bounds of human possibility, and so 
added zest to the business. But this feeling in the back- 
ground could not check for a moment the tingling volatility 
of Pepys; his is the half artless, half artful method of con- 
fessional literature. Evelyn, as has been often observed, is 
more the memoir-writer than the diarist; it seems that he 
worked up his journal from rough notes, organizing and dig- 
nifying his matter, so that the trivial realities that go to make 
up an average twenty-four hours are usually kept at arm’s 
length. ‘ Austin Dobson points out that it takes the revelatory 
Pepys to show us Evelyn in mirthful mood. ‘‘The receipt of 
this news did put us all into such an ecstasy of joy, that it 
inspired into Sir J. Minnes and Mr. Evelyn such a spirit of 
mirth, that in all my life I never met with so merry a two 
hours as our company this night was.”’ 

Now instead of mirth, curiosity, indiscretion, or the full 
disquisitions of the virtuoso, all Sir Daniel Fleming gives 
us is bits of letters and an old account book—orts and frag- 
ments from a century that set a rich table. With Burton’s 
Anatomy and Howell’s Letters largely unexplored by the or- 
dinary reader, with some new thing always coming out of 
Pepys and Evelyn, why attend to the sparse offerings of Sir 
Daniel? Well, partly because I stumbled on him when I was 
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thinking of something else. Other people must have come 
on this Westmoreland worthy as they skimmed or scanned 
the endless reports of the historical MSS. Commission, in a 
certain appendix to a certain part of which selections from 
the Fleming papers may be found. Soon after this chance 
meeting I found that a mass of letters to and from Daniel 
Ficming and his family had been edited by John Richard 
Magrath. Provost of Queens, under the title of The Flemings 
in Oxford, with a view to illustrating university life in the 
second half of the seventeenth century, and that this same 
account book is printed in this collection, Appendices E and 
M, with a heavy hallast of notes. Here we may follow Sir 
Daniel’s careful record of pounds, shillings, and pence 
through forty years of a sober and busy life. At the end we 
feel that he is no stranger to us—how can we stay unacquaint- 
ed with a man when we know all about the disposition of his 
small change? And just to clinch the matter, we remember 
that both Sir Daniel and Wordsworth lived at Rydal Mount, 
and find the familiar names Grasmere, Windermere, Hawks- 
head, and Ambleside recurring in the account book. In 
Wordsworth’s day Rydal Mount still belonged fo a member of 
the Fleming family, to whom the poet wrote in 1849 about a 
leaky roof and other topics common to tenants in all times 
and languages. 

From the Restoration to 1700 Daniel Fleming was intent 
upon the King’s affairs in the northwest of England. A 
vigorous Royalist, he was made sheriff of Cumberland in 1660, 
and seems to have stood for law and order, and a strict enforee- 
ment of all the statutes on the books, though he did not talk so 
leudly abort it as some of our modern officials. He was one 
of the founders of the Kendal Society ‘‘for the promotion of 
moral ty ’’ What with Quakers and Independent conventi- 
cles, he was always cumbered with much business, and sedi- 
tious sayings and false reports kept him constantly ill at 
ease. He was mentioned in despatches in 1666. ‘‘Mr. Flem- 
ing’s discreet and active care expressed in his letters, is very 
well liked of here, the King having had the reading of them. 
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Indeed we want everywhere such steady, sober heads, those 
generally in all our business being capricious, humorous, af- 
fected, or something worse.’’ Although he was no Squire 
Western, he rather doubted the sincerity of people who didn’t 
go quietly to church as by statute provided. ‘‘ After we have 
routed all conventicles, the levying of 12d for every Sunday 
will I hope bring them to the church. It is as clear as the 
day that nothing will convince them of their errors so soon 
as the drawing of money from them; for a great part of their 
religion—notwithstanding their great zeal and fair pretences 
—is tyed to their purse-strings.’’ The account book suggests 
that Sir Daniel and his own purse-strings were pretty well 
acquainted, but when we look carefully we see that his feel- 
ings about the significance of money are quite distinct from 
anything that can be called avarice or stinginess. There is 
nothing here to compare with the harsh greediness of the 
Paston Letters. For all that, Sir Daniel feels that an entry 
about pounds, shillings, and pence is relevant to any matter 
under the sun. He puts into the account book a summary of 
the greatest event in his life thus: ‘‘Spent in my journey to 
Cambridge (where I was May 2 and 31) to London (where I 
also was from May 4 till 24) to Windsor (where the King was 
pleased May 15, 1681 to say unto me, that he had received 
so good a character of me from Sir Christopher Musgrave 
and others, as that His Majesty would not suffer me to de- 
part his presence without a testimony of his royal favour, he 
then being pleased very graciously to receive me, to honour 
me with knighthood, and to favour me with his royal hand 
to kiss) and to Oxford (where I was from May 25 until 
June 2.) And paid for things which I had bought for my- 
self and my children; and disbursed in my whole journey 
whilst I was from home betwext April 25 and June 8, 1681, 
(the particulars whereof appears in a little book of this 
journey) the sum of £31 12s 8d.’’ After all, it comes down 
to thirty-one pounds odd. But sometimes he inserts an entry 
which simply will not lend itself to the economic interpreta- 
tion of life: ‘‘A comet was seen by divers at Carlile August 
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17th and I did first see it at Hutton August 19th 1682 about 
nine of the clock at night. It appeared in the north part of 
the heavens, in the sign Cancer, and the constellation of Ursa 
Major. Its tail or stream always pointing to the eastward 
of Charles’s Waine, and just crossing the two starrs in the 
left legg of the Greater Bear. Its tail appeared then not much 


above a foot in length. Lord have mercy on us...... 00 00 00 
‘‘This day my cousin Sarah Dodding was privately married 
without her mother’s consent at Conishead.......... 00 00.’’ 


The ciphers suggest Sir Daniel’s limitations, but it was ad- 
mirably consistent in him to put them there. 

There is almost nothing in the account book about Sir 
Daniel’s elaborate dealings with Quakers and Independents, 
but one item implies an interesting story: ‘‘Spent with my 
eosen Brathwiat, Ben Brathwiat, and James Johnston when 
wee went to pull down the quakers mill-dam, 1s 6d.’’ We 
wonder just how legal this proceeding was, and whether the 
dam. was pulled down because it was a dam, or because it be- 
longed to the Quakers. Can the entry perhaps be illustrated 
by certain passages from Scott’s Redgawntlet? When Dar- 
sie Latimer crosses the Solway he meets the Quaker Joshua 
Geddes, who uses stake-nets and weirs to catch fish at the 
reflux of the tide, and so has incurred the enmity of the fish- 
ers of Broken-burn, and peacefully abides their attack. Dar- 
sie’s friend Alan Fairford, the fledgling lawyer of Edinburg, 
gives his legal opinion thus: ‘‘Nay, let me tell you, profes- 
sionally, that the legality of the mode of fishing practiced by 
your friend Joshua, is greatly doubted by our best lawyers; 
and that, if the stake-nets be considered as actually an un- 
lawful obstruction raised in the channel of the estuary, an 
assembly of persons who shall proceed, via facti, to pull down 
and destroy them, would not in the eye of the law, be esteem- 
ed guilty of a riot.” But the fact that Geddes is a Quaker 
makes the mob all the more eager. Sir Daniel used to get 
reproachful letters from Quakers now and then, though Wil- 
liam Penn wrote to him courteously enough. 

The sheriff of Cumberland in Restoration times was by no 
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means cut off from the world that centred in London, and 
his intelligences from without were not merely political. If 
he was not a virtuoso, he was curious in a modest way. One 
of his most distinguished correspondents was William Dug- 
dale of the Herald’s Office, whose work in antiquites he fol- 
lowed with great interest. Once he writes that he has recent- 
ly enlarged his pedigree, and wants a place in Dugdale’s 
forthcoming Baronage. If he gets in he is ‘‘ willing to contri- 
bute to the beautifying of that rare work,’’ that is, he offers to 
bear the expense of four plates. We are irreverently remind- 
ed of the prominent citizens who used to pay to get their por- 
traits into the county histories of the Middle West, but after 
all it is not the same thing. In reply to a request of Flem- 
ing’s for his recent book Dugdale writes that the MS. of the 
third volume of the Monasticon was lost in the Great Fire, to- 
gether with almost the entire edition of another work. Like 
Carlyle in the case of Mill’s housemaid and the first part of 
the French Revolution, Dugdale bravely set to work and re- 
wrote the lost volume, which was at last published in 1673. 
Fleming, as a friend of antiquarian studies, encouraged 
Thomas Machell to do for Cumberland and Westmoreland 
what Dugdale had done for Warwickshire, and Machell was 
also urged on to the work by Dugdale and Wood. 

Sir Daniel’s interest in books is always for other than 
purely literary reasons. It was no doubt his polities that 
caused him to pay two shillings and sixpence postage on 
Hudibras within three months of its publication; for the rest 
he buys books of heraldry and divinity, or such things as 
Sprat’s History of the Royal Society and Glanville’s ‘‘ Wit- 
ches,’’ as he calls it, that is, Sadducismus Triumphatus, a fa- 
vorite book with country squires well down into the eigh- 
teenth century. In the record of his early journeys to Lon- 
don it appears that he once gave a ‘‘poetaster’’ two and six; 
long afterwards, at Carlisle, ‘‘Poet Bowes’’ got two shillings 
from him. He used to visit John ‘‘Tradeskins’’ (Trades- 
cant), a botanist and virtuoso who afterwards presented cer- 
tain rarities to Oxford, and who has a place of honor in the 
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first dialogue of The Compleat Angler. Fleming himself pre- 
sented to Queen’s College a ‘‘China Almanack,’’ which was 
put in the Archives, ‘‘where the Devil’s Hand, which is now 
taken away, used to be kept.’’ Thomas Dixon, of the Col- 
lege, sent him a grateful letter, with some college news, as 
that “‘a scholar, late of Corpus, has been condemned for at- 
tempting to murder one of the felloes in his bed. He only 
failed because the hammer with which he struck, broke after 
three or four blows.’’ This, to adapt the words of Mark Tap- 
ley, might be cited as a singular instance of tenacity of life 
on the part of a university don. The same Thomas Dixon, 
now Bishop of Carlisle, sends to Sir Daniel in 1687 one of 
the few anecdotes about Dryden that have been preserved, the 
choicest bit of gossip in the Fleming papers. ‘‘The warden 
of All Souls—Dr. James—being lately dead he is succeeded 
by Mr. Finch, son to the Earl of Winchelsea, one of the Fel- 
lows of that College, and an ingenious young gentleman; who 
lately meeting with Mr. Dryden in a coffee house in London, 
publicly before all the company wished him much joy of his 
mew religion. ‘Sir,’ said Dryden ,‘you are very much mis- 
taken; my religion is the old religion.’ ‘Nay,’ replyed the 
other,’ whatever it be in itself I am sure it is new to you, for 
within these 3 days you had no religion at all.’ ”’ 

In the matter of amusements Sir Daniel was very frugal. 
On his way to London in 1653 he paid twopence ‘‘for the 
seeing of a play.’’ Was this just a puppet show, or did he 
take advantage of the low prices charged by some strolling 
purveyor of drolls? Apparently the bootleg drama of the 
Commonwealth was much cheaper than the bootleg whiskey 
of today. On the same journey he paid twice as much ‘‘for 
the sight of the dromedary,’’ (Pepys would have given us 
some inimitable remarks on that curious beast) ; and the next 
year the same sum ‘“‘for the seeing of the Lion and the Lamb,”’ 
a sight enjoyed by Evelyn some months earlier. In general 
it was only at Christmas time that Sir Daniel was interested 
in the drama. The repertory of the local players seems to 
have been respectable. At Christmas, 1661, the Troutbeck 
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players got ten shillings for acting The Fair Maid of the 
West. What modern squire could have a good comedy acted 
in his hall at such a low price? Twenty years later Dryden 
sneered at Heywood; his Fiecknoe says to Shadwell: 


Heywood and Shirley were but types of thee 
Thou last great prophet of tautology. 


Pope says much the same thing in the Dunciad. In view 
of the century and a quarter of neglect to come, we are glad 
that in Restoration days Heywood could be acted in West- 
moreland. It is impossible to approve of the next year’s 
Christmas entertainment, Ferrex and Porrex; we should 
scarcely suspect that this lugubrious piece would have vitality 
enough to be acted in a north of England country house one 
hundred years after its first appearance, and it is hard to 
see how it could have enhanced the holiday cheer. But per- 
haps Sir Daniel thought that in the light of the Civil War its 
portrayal of the horrors of an unsettled kingdom was not un- 
timely. In 1665 five shillings were given to ‘‘the scollers at 
Appleby’’ for acting a Latin tragedy. The taste of the coun- 
tryside would be more nearly met by. ‘‘musidors,’’ that is, 
the old favorite Mucedorus, for which the Appiethwait play- 
ers received seven shillings and six pence in 1666. Unfortu- 
nately Sir Daniel does not give titles of plays after this, 
though the players of Windermere, Ambleside, or some other 
neighboring village always got their five shillings in the holi- 
day season. A fiddler regularly got the same sum ‘‘for play- 
ing all Christmas,’’ and New Year’s boys sixpence, ‘‘ besides 
a pie and a ecandle.’’ Entertainers hardly appear at other 
seasons of the year, but on two occasions proprietors of pup- 
pet plays got the considerable sum of five shillings, and now 
and then a stray piper or fiddler would get a few pence. 
These last were sometimes put to productive labor; one fine 
June day Renny the fiddler got six pence for playing to the 
clippers, and at another time George Benson, piper, was paid 
“‘for playing to my shearers when they got the churne this 
day.’’ 
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The children—there were fiftee: in all—regularly got 
doles in observance of certain folk dhihema. As regularly as 
Shrovetide came, Will, Henry, Daniel and the rest got two 
shillings or so apiece for ‘‘cook pennies.’’ The village school 
was turned into a cockpit for the day, and the master re- 
ceived his perquisites. Later the ‘‘cock-penny’’ was a fee 
which the students paid to the master in lieu of providing a 
bird for the sport, but the Fleming boys actually fought the 
cocks, for they often got a few pence extra to bet. At Easter 
time the children always had coins for their ‘‘tansey,’’ a cake 
of bitter herbs in commemoration of the Passover. At the 
end of November or the beginning of December there was al- 
ways pocket-money for the youngsters in connection with the 
‘‘barring-out’’ at school, a subject which has been fully treat- 
ed by antiquaries of the northern counties and diligent corres- 
pondents of Notes and Queries. Sir Daniel also makes some 
interesting entries about valentines: March 22, 1656, ‘‘Sent 
by Ralph unto my sister Bridget at Hutton to give the Nurse 
(being my Valentine) 10s.’’ April 18, 1674, “Given Bar- 
bara, Geo and Michael for their Valentines, 6s,’ and under 
the same date, ‘‘Given Bridget Jodd for her valentine, 2s 6d.’ 
March 23, 1658, ‘‘Sent by John B. to the kitchen-maid at Hut- 
ton for my valentine, 2s 6d.’’ Mr. Magrath, in a long note 
on the first of these entries, refers to the three ways of choos- 
ing valentines as illustrated in Pepys. But in at least the 
last of these cases the valentine seems to be a gratuity given 
to a servant. We notice too that these valentines were given 
one to two months later than Valentine’s Day proper. 

The little charities of Sir Daniel seem to have been regular 
but modest. A ‘‘bedlamer’’ or a ‘‘disbanded soldier’’ was 
sure of a few pence, and a ‘‘poor travelor who had been a 
captain at Edghil for the King”’ got a shilling on the strength 
of his Royalist sentiments. ‘‘An Irish minister’s wife 
whose husband was melancholy’’ likewise got a shilling 
on sufficient grounds, we think. When a house burned 
down, there was a ‘‘brief’’ for those who had suffered loss. 
(These briefs became so common at Sunday services in Lon- 
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don that they almost made Samuel Pepys resolve not to go to 
church.) Shipwrecked travelers oceasionally wandered by— 
‘‘a Whitehaven man who was shipwrecked in Wales,’’ ‘‘a 
gentleman shipwrecked on his way from Barbados,’’ “a 
Dutch shipwright that was cast away upon Norway.’’ Now 
and then faraway events echoed in these remote parishes; 
in 1661 there was a ‘‘Lithuanian collection; in November, 
1665, a collection for the Plague; and later collections for the 
redemption of English captives in Africa, and for the French 
Protestants. Funeral expenses too may rightly be entered un- 
der the head of charity, for instead of paying heavy tribute 
to an undertaker when his wife died, Sir Daniel gave only 
ten shillings for a coffin with clasps, but distributed thirty 
pounds in doles to the poor. Here, and in similar entries 
for his son’s funeral, true pathos appears in our Great Book 
of Accounts. 

Time smites pretension and pride without mercy, but deals 
gently with the commonplace ; while the glories of the past are 
growing stale, the commonplace of the past is growing ex- 
travagantly picturesque. Yes, we know that Jocelyn of 
Brakelonde, the Canterbury pilgrims, Daniel Fleming were 
all alike at heart, and that as humanists we must pierce 
through to the central similiarities. But granting this, one 
day actually lived by us as an Elizabethan apprentice or a 
Cavalier trooper would be on the face of it a wildly romantic 
experience. I have always believed that the Yankee at King 
Arthur’s Court might have gone mad for chivalry, and only 
gradually have recovered the theory of wooden nutmegs. 
Even Sir Daniel’s Great Book of Accounts has romantie im- 
plications on the very face of it, but it would take a Carlyle 
to work through its surface picturesqueness into serious in- 
terpretation of the man and his period. Nevertheless, we can 
be glad that there have been many Sir Daniels, sober, quaint, 
and substantial, inarticulate and forgotten, in the annals of 
Great Britain. 








THE PUMP ROOM 





In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
course and unlimited confidence. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


THE WORDS OF THE PALMIST 


Not that I think there is anything in it, or that I have been 
to consult a professional—do not think that. I have not a 
very high opinion of those who are so easily duped. But 
once in a while, if some fair young creature who has dabbled 
in palmistry (though this condition is not essential) offers to 
discourse about ‘‘life lines’’ or ‘‘heart lines’’—or even the 
more journalistic ‘‘head lines’’—I am willing to let her mur- 
mur the esoteric jargon of her pseudo-science as she holds 
my hand. 

It is not only in cards that one is at a disadvantage when 
another holds one’s hand. It is dangerous to allow this in 
any game of chance. 

The other day I was having my fortune told by a fair prac- 
tioner of palmistry. I had fortified my mind by reading 
Dr. Holmes on the pseudo-sciences before losing myself in 
the spell of divination woven by the fair devotee of the art. 
She piloted me through the fog of future, saying much that 
I imagine she thought I wanted to hear. If I did not take 
much stock in what she said, I gave no sign of it, and doubt 
if she was much deceived, even though she was an amateur. 

“You will live,’’ says my beautiful interlocutor, ‘‘a long 
time. And you will be very rich.’’ She negiects, however, 
to specify the source of my wealth. Perchance it is of the 
spirit; and having read in sundry verses that the noblest 
mind the best contentment has, and that war only enters 
where wealth allures, I am fain to become a poet myself, 
and find that which money cannot buy—that peace which 
mere possessions do not bring. But this is by the way. 
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“‘Just fold your fingers over—there! You will have, let 
me see—one, four, ever so many children. Your head line 
is very clearly marked; I have rarely seen one so distinct. 
You do not let your feelings run away with you, do you?”’ 
(This with an arch look. One may sometimes wonder how 
much information is given by the hand, and how much by that 
subtle kind of observation known as mind-reading.) She 
bent my fingers back, and looked wise; she spread them apart, 
squeezed them together, and I flatter myself that I am not 
too old to say she looked coy. She told me that a journey 
was imminent-- Then she returned to the ‘‘life line’’ ( not the 
kind they throw to sailors in distress, according to the marine 
hymns), and repeated, ‘‘You will live a long time.’’ I sup- 
pose she thought I did not want to die. Nor do I. She ex- 
plained the reason for her dictum, tracing the length of the 
line on my palm. 

Yow will live a long time. To the young, death is ter- 
rible. They never think of themselves as dying, and when- 
ever they hear of death, they pity the departed. ‘‘Poor old 
Mrs. Superannis died last night.’’ It does not occur to them 
that because the lady in question had lost her hearing some 
dozen years ago, her sight three years ago, and her mind last 
year, perhaps she is ‘‘poor Mrs. Superannis’’ no longer! 

You will live along time. Perhaps this is meant as a deli- 
eate compliment—if a compliment, in its deepest sense, be 
that which our companion thinks we want to hear. But I am 
not conscious of desiring to live longer than my contempor- 
aries—of becoming, as it were, a Struldbrug. When Gulliver 
first heard of these unfortunate Luggnaggians, you remem- 
ber, he envied them, almost instinctively ; but he soon learned 
that theirs was a terrible fate, and appreciated why the birth 
of such a being was dreaded, and why, although they were 
doomed to live forever, these creatures were declared defunct, 
and treated (to all intents and purposes) as dead when they 
had reached the normal span of life allotted to their fellows. 
There are things worse than death; mere longevity is not, 
per se, an advantage; yet my palmist imagined that she was 
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telling me what I wanted to hear when she said, ‘‘You will 
live a long time.’’ 

If one could keep all his faculties; if one could remain 
young in spirit, adding to youth the accomplishment of ma- 
turity, the wisdom of experience, and the tolerance of age; 
if one could keep one’s health, and such mental strength as the 
‘*head line’’ reflects, there might be reason for his desire to 
live long. It would be fun to recall an evening with Chaucer 
or the opening performance of Hamlet— It might be less fun 
to look forward to the coronation of the Emperor Philergon 
the First at Washington—who may begin his reign sooner 
than we expect—but the spirit of the age is that of the longe- 
vous, who intend to enjoy the paradise they are preparing so 
rapidly. ‘‘The New World’’ has been born (if we may believe 
the cover of the Atlantic) but it has not yet been brought 
up. In another century and a half one could tell whether or 
not the New Era was likely to turn out well; Labor is trying 
its best to bring it up in the way Labor thinks it should go, 
and Demagoguery is assuming the role lately played by Auto- 
cracy. One wonders sometimes if the ‘‘new’’ world will be 
a better one, although in the cant of the day the two adject- 
ives are held to be synonyms. 

The vista opened by my palmist’s suggestion is—if one 
could live long in his prime—not wholly unattractive. Lord 
Saltire had a full life, and a long one; but new eras are not 
always pleasant to people brought up in the old. The young, 
of course, know nothing else. 

There used to be a teacher who would periodically ask his 
class when the ‘‘good old days’’ were. The boys would hazard 
various guesses: the Golden Age, the Age of Pericles— He 
would listen to them all, running through the Age of Chiv- 
alry, the romantic days of Drake, to the stirring days of 
our own Civil War; and then he would say, ‘‘The ‘good old 
days’ are now, boys; don’t forget it. The ‘good old days’ 
are now.’’ And the next time he put the question, the boys 
would answer with one voice, ‘‘Now, sir!’’ So each genera- 
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tion continues to look back to the days of its youth as to ‘‘the 
good old times.’’ 

Inspiring as it might be to forecast events, and look for- 
ward to the quite other world we should find at the end of a 
century-and-a-half journey, it is profitless. The other week 
IT saw a man who is still, in his eighty-fifth year, alert and 
interested in present day problems. He is not particularly 
worried by them, for he feels that the world can hardly go to 
the devil in his lifetime—and perhaps he has heard that 
destination predicted so often, in the course of his long life, 
that he has ceased to be much impressed by the prophecy. 
He survives from another era; he comes to us from another 
world. What a change between the United States of the late 
"thirties, and our own country! What a change, for that mat- 
ter, has taken place since the late seventies! At the present 
rate, we shall not have to live very long to see even greater 
changes than we have already seen. I marvel that those of 
us who have lived to middle age can suppose that change has 
stopped, and that the present state of affairs will last. After 
we have lived a certain number of years, we begin to wonder 
if every change marks progress; but some of our fellow-coun- 
trymen seem convinced that it does. It is one of the proofs 
of our youthful attitude toward life. I think it was Oliver 
Herford who amended the old Greek proverb to read: ‘‘ Those 
whom the gods love die young—no matter at what age.’’ We, 
as a people, keep young by looking into the future, which 
shall bring us all that the present and the past have denied. 
We have the small boy’s rapture at getting a knife for Christ- 
mas, and none of the elder person’s fear that we may cut 
ourselves with it. We are loved by the gods. 

Perhaps it is because the war deprived the present genera- 
tion of its normal youth, that it keeps looking forward to 
good times to come. It is a characteristic of the American 
people to fix their eyes ahead, to forget (or think that they 
forget) the past, as they plan for the future. Few know how to 
live in the present—it is gone so quickly, that we subsist on 
either memories or hopes—and in what we think of as days of 
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transition, we find nothing permanent. This is natural after 
such a bouleversement as we have witnessed; and now that 
another generation is looking with longing eyes to an ‘‘ante 
bellum’’ period (which, like much else, was not appreciated 
until it had gone forever), it wants to live until stability has 
returned to civilization, and things are running with com- 
parative smoothness. 


To those who knew peace, war was unnatural, but we soon 
accepted it as if we had known nothing else. The race is 
strangely adaptable, and as the long years dragged on we ac- 
cepted the war as part of life. Children who had been born 
since the fatal August of 1914 had left their babyhood behind 
them before the ‘‘armistice’’ was signed. A little girl looked 
out on the streets of a French city filled with the dizzy crowd 
on a November evening of 1918—streets which during the war 
had been all but deserted—and as she heard the joyful tumult, 
she looked up at her mother and asked, ‘‘Is this Peace?’’ The 
poor little thing had never known peace, and supposed that 
life would henceforth be a perpetual huzza, with everybody 
dancing, waving flags, shouting, singing, embracing everyone 
else pour toujours! And if ‘‘reconstruction’’ lasts longer 
than the initial celebration, it, too, will come to an end sooner 
or later, and the excitement of the war will be lost in the 
humdrum routine of peace. The ex-Kaiser may chop his 
wood at Doorn while Trotsky and Lenin rule Russia, and 
Elbert takes an emperor’s place at Berlin, but the rank and 
file go on with their tasks of every day, adjusting themselves 
to the new order as best they can. 

‘*You will,’’ says my palmist, ‘‘live a long time.’’ Most 
of us like to feel that, wherever we may be, our personalities 
are active somewhere, that we are alive. Even after death, 
this kind of activity goes on, and perhaps this was what the 
fair young «reature meant. No one is so obscure as to have 
exerted no influence at all on others about him. Perhaps she 
‘did not mean that I shall be present on this earth a century 
(more or less) hence; but no one can live and not make his 
presence felt, and no one can make his presence felt and not 
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change some lives. And when one changes lives, one changes 
history, and lives in the changes. We may not all be Hohen- 
zollerns, and alter the main currents of history for millions 
of our fellow-beings, and for untold generations yet unborn. 
We are not all Wilsons, nor do we guide the policy of our 
nation. He was a college professor thirty years ago, and be- 
came a leader of the world. Who can point out the leaders of 
the world tomorrow, as they move about among us today ? 
But if, on the other hand, to ‘‘live a long time’’ be to see 
much, this age has already lived long and fully. An instant 
may bring about as much as the course of a year; a man 
that is young in years may be old in experience. Everything 
is relative, and one may apply the ‘‘Monolithic Theory’’ of 


relativity to almost every angle of life. In these days we 
object to high prices—chiefly because we remember lower 


ones: if before the war we paid $30 for a given thing, we 
object to paying $60 for it later, and rejoice when the price 
falls to $40. If we could not afford it, we went without; but 
once having had it, we find it hard to do without it, when the 
inevitable liquidation of post-bellum days strikes us. Those 
who don’t remember the early days of lower prices, are not 
horrified at the present heights; those who go abroad for the 
first time now, do not compare prices with those of 1912, and 
so do not feel that they are being victimized. The longer one 
lives, the more data he has from which to draw conclusions, 
and the more he sees the relation of things to each other. 

One might almost go so far as to say that no action is, 
in itself, either good or bad. One can only judge it in rela- 
tion to its motives. Too often, we are biased by our personal 
point of view, and we must recognize the fact the debris of 
our own picnic does not distress us half so much as the re- 
mains of another picnic-party. On some questions our bias 
is taken for granted: thus, one can never argue against 
Prohibition without being accused of waniing a drink, and 
one cannot support Prohibition without laying one’s self 
open to suspicions of a desire to control his neighbor’s doings 
in a manner too Puritanical to be called tolerant. If Jones 
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maintains that we have sold our birthright, Robinson em- 
phasizes the deliciousness of the mess of pottage we have ac- 
quired therefor; if a Plumb wants the government to take 
eare of the railwaymen, he forgets that the French Revolu- 
tion was brought about because one class was supported by the 
people as a whole. We are on the brink of an era of class- 
legislation, moral, economic, social; and so our view is warped 
and our judgment distorted. 

The solution of many of our difficulties lies in a sympathetic 
attitude toward our fellow-citizen. Unless justice is mixed 
with sympathy, our efforts will go for naught. And to those 
who ‘‘have lived a long time,’’ experience brings a sense of 
justice and a sympathetic tolerance (though not always evenly 
mixed )—and a kindly sense of humor, perchance, in addition. 
So I hope that my palmist’s words may c>..1e true, and that, 
in living a long time, I may develop the characteristics of age 
without its querulousness and pettiness—so intolerable to the 
intolerance of youth--and do my part in helping on the happy 
day wlien the lion and the lamb shall lie down together—side 
by side, not one inside the other (as heretofore). 

| ROBERT WITHINGTON. 








OF TWO CIVIL WARS. 


Those historians who like to reduce their science to catch- 
words tell us that the English Civil War, which lasted from 
1642 to 1649, was a struggle between Crown and Parliament, 
between Puritan and Anglican; and they emphasize the fact 
that the division of the country on religious issues closely 
paralleled that on political questions, so that most—if not all— 
of the Puritans were Parliamentarians, and the Cavaliers, 
practically without exception, supported the Church of Eng- 
land. We are also reminded that history is made up of a 
series of parentheses, so to speak, and that one of these par- 
entheses is that period between 1649 and 1660, during which 
the Puritan-Parliamentary party was supreme. Few who 
may have witnessed the execution of Charles I, expected to 
see the Stuarts—or, indeed, any other sovereign, of any fam- 
ily—on the throne again; but Milton lived to know the Res- 
toration, and the wreck of the cause which he had served so 
faithfully. To be sure, the King who came back did not have 
all the power of the King who lost his life; Parliament was 
much stronger in the days of the later Stuarts, and today 
the sovereign of Great Britain is the Prime Minister rather 
than the King; but the rule of Cromwell was an interregnum, 
not the beginning of a new era. 

We are accustomed to regard our own Civil War, of the 
years between 1861 and 1865, as a struggle primarily over the 
question of States’ Rights, and especially the right to secede. 
The liberation of the slaves, one of the most far-reaching re- 
sults of that war, was, after all, a minor issue at the time. 
But underneath the question of States’ Rights lay the same 
antagonism as that at the root of the English Civil War; 
namely, the opposition between aristocrat and democrat. It 
has not, I think, been generally recognized by historians that 
our Civil War was, in effect, a continuation of the other; 
and I recommend this suggestion to their closer scrutiny. 

The seeds of the English conflict were planted as far back 
as the days of Elizabeth. They ripened during the reign of 
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James I, and flowered in the time of the unfortunate Charles. 
During this period, also, America was settled by the Eng- 
lish: Jamestown in 1607, Plymouth in 1620, Boston ten years 
later. If Virginia was a convict settlement at first, many 
Cavaliers found their way to the South in later years, and the 
civilization which developed there was essentially an aristo- 
cratic one. The Anglican Church flourished in the southern 
states; the private libraries of the South show, to this day, 
the Cavalier influence; the educated Southerners were 
brought up, not on Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, or Milton’s prose tracts, but on the sermons 
of South, Tillotson and other Anglican divines; on the clas- 
sics; and the poets whom the New Englanders scorned. Slav- 
ery died in the North the economic death which some author- 
ities say would have come naturally in the South, had not the 
war brought a violent end to that institution; but the struc- 
ture of Southern society, due partly to the character of the 
settlers, and partly to the climate, was thoroughly aristocratic. 
The picture of ante bellum days has been preserved in books 
like Red Rock ; but even in such a quaint bit of propaganda as 
Epes Sargent’s forgotten Peculiar, the Southern emphasis 
on aristocratic ideals is recognized, and Mrs. Stowe could not 
ignore the same element—present, perhaps, but well-disguised, 
in her own New England. To the North, theoretically at least, 
all men were born free and equal; the high seriousness of the 
Puritan took the words of the Southerner, Jefferson, as it took 
the words of the Bible, and translated them into action. The 
Abolitionist rejoiced in making the black man his equal, with 
a condescension as graceful as it was inevitable; and the 
Southerner laughed at him in much the same way as the 
Cavalier mocked the Puritan, until he saw that his earnest- 
ness could not be ignored. 

Both civil wars ended with the victory of the democratic 
side; and while, in England, the geographical division of the 
parties to the struggle was not as marked as with us, the 
conflict was hardly less intense. The return of the Stuarts 
did not change the fact that Parliament had become a power- 
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ful factor in the government, and today we must recognize 
that, politicaliy at least, England is a truer democracy than 
are we. The will of the people, as expressed through their 
representatives, is reflected at once—and no Prime Minister 
can be sure on arising in the morning that at nightfall he will 
still be at the helm of the ship of state. Perhaps it is due 
to the victories which the Parliamentarians won in England, 
and the North in the United States, that Great Britain and 
our own country eventually found themselves side by side in 
the recent war with Germany. For, talk as economists may 
about the economic basis of war, ideals do sometimes play 
their part—at least we like to think that hitherto Americans 
have always been guided by ideals, whenever they have drawn 
the sword. 

Perchance the Great War, at the end of which Mr. Hohen- 
zollern lost his crown, was another in the long line of battles 
from Runnymede to Appomattox—seven long centuries 
of struggle for democracy. At any rate, the elements which 
strove against each other when Grant met Lee were those in 
question when Cromwell opposed Charles Stuart. 

ROBERT WITHINGTON. 
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